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PREFACE. 



In adding another to the numerous Poetical Selections which 
have ahready appeared for the use of schools and young persons, 
the Compiler feels that he is called upon to explain the motives 
that have induced him to intrude himself on the notice of the 
public. He would, therefore, briefly state, that in the course of 
his practice, as an instructor of youth, he has often been led to 
consider, notwithstanding the popularity several Selections have 
obtained, that a work, which, while it did not exclude those 
favourite passages already familiar to general readers, and es- 
teemed as choice subjects for Elocutionary Exercises, at the same 
time embraced some of the most valuable specimens of our living 
poets, was still a desideratum. For though the productions of 
the most admired writers of our age may be read, and appre- 
ciated by many, yet from their almost entire omission from our 
Class-Book Collections, it can hardly be considered that they 
are nearly as extensively circulated as they deserve. This is more 
especially the case with the Poems of Thomas Campbell, Esq., 
and James Montgomery, Esq., from which, it may be ob- 
served, many selections appear in the present volume. Justly 
entitled as these gifted individuals are to the rare praise of hav- 
ing written "No line, which dying , they need wish to blot" the 
Compiler has not the vanity to believe that his encomiums can 
add to their already-acquired Fame ; yet, as he has presumed to 
make such copious Extracts from their Writings, with the view of 
inducing young persons to seek an acquaintance with the whole 
of their works, he cannot omit to tender them his best acknow- 
ledgments ; and to the former especially he would add his heartfelt 
thanks, for the condescending manner in which he was pleased to 
accept the proffered dedication of this little work. 



VlU. PREFACE. 

Though the Compiler's first design was to supply, what ap- 
peared to him a deficiency in school books, and thus furnish his 
own pupils with the Beauties of English Poetry in every variety 
a{ style that might be useful in forming their literary taste; yet 
he submits the result of his labours to the public, cherishing a 
hope, that, from the gradational plan pursued, and the suitability 
of the Pieces for the purpose of Recitation, this Compilation will 
be fbund to meet the wants of those Tutors who prefer the use 
of one Selection to more ; while by others it may be deemed no 
unacceptable Companion to those Class Books already in use. 
He would add, in conclusion, that while he has aimed to collect 
together a Nosegay of the choicest flowers, culled from many a 
garden, and has plucked here and there a few simples for the 
sake of Tariety, he trusts the most scrutinizing eye will detect no 
poison lurldng beneath. 
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THE POETIC RECITER. 



THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray. 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed. 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 
With hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled portal-atcVi \ve ip^^^^^. 
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Whose ponderous grate and massy bar. 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
But nerer closed the iron door, 
Against the desolate and poor, 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity, 
Though bom in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom ^ 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone. 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 

A braver ne'er to battle rode ; 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain, 

Though stiff in hand, his voice though weak, 

He thought even yet, the sooth to speak. 

That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The aged Minstrel audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she with all her ladies sate. 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 
For, when to tune his harp he tried. 
His trembling hand had lost the ease. 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain, — 
He tried to tune his harp m vain. 
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The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string's according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recal an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the Good, 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed. 
And an uncertain warbling made. 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild. 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lightened up his faded eye. 
With all a poet's ecstacy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong. 
He swept the sounding chords along : 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence, and age's frost. 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign Bl\acv^\ 
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If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er unite the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettricke break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone. 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 



THE ORPHAN BOY, 

Stay, Lady, stay, for mercy's sake. 
And hear a helpless orphan's tale ! 

Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake ! 
'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
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Yet I was once a mother's pride. 
And my brave fathers hope and joy ; 

But in the Nile's proud fight he died. 
And I am now an Orphan Boy. 

Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I^ 

When news of Nelson's victory came. 
Along the crowded streets to fly. 

And see the lighted windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought ; 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 
For with my father's life 'twas bought, 

And made me a poor Orphan Boy. 

The people's shouts were long and loud ; 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 
'* Rejoice ! rejoice !" still cried the crowd ; 

My mother answered with her tears. 
"Why are you crying thus," said I, 

''While others laugh and shout with joy?" 
She kiss'd me, — and, with such a sigh ! 

She call'd me her poor Orphan Boy. 

** What is an Orphan Boy ?" I cried. 

As in her face I looked and smiled ; 
My mother through her tears replied, 

"You'll know too soon, ill fated child !" 
And now they've toU'd my mother's knell. 

And I'm no more a parent's joy : 
O lady ! I have known too well 

What 'tis to be an Orphan Boy. 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

In days of yore, when time was young. 
When birds convers'd as well as sung, 
When use of speech was not confin'd 
Merely to brutes of human kind, 
A forward Hare, of swiftness vain. 
The genius of the neighbouring plain, 

a2 
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Would oft deride the dnidgiug crowd : 
For geniusses are ever proud. 
He'd boast his flight 'twere vain to follow, 
For dog and horse, he'd beat them hollow : 
Nay, if he put forth all his strength. 
Outstrip his brethren half a length. 

A Tortoise heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his indignation : 
<< O puss ! it bodes thee dire disgrace, 
" When I defy thee to the race. 
** Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial ; 
" ril lay my shell upon the trial." 
Twas done, and done — all fair — a bet — 
Judges prepar'd — and distance set. 
The scampering Hare outstript the wind. 
The creeping Tortoise lagg'd behind. 
And scarce had pass'd a single pole, 
When puss had almost reach'd the goal. 
" Friend Tortoise," quoth the jeering Hare, 
" Your burden's more than you can bear ; 
" To help your speed, it were as well 
" That I should ease you of your shell : 
" Jog on a little faster, 'pr'y thee ; 
'* I'll take a nap, and then be with thee.'' 
So said, so done ; and safely sure, 
For say, what conquest more secure ? 
Whene'er he wak'd (that's all that's in it,) 
He could o'ertake him in a minute. 

The Tortoise heard his taunting jeer. 
But still resolv'd to persevere : 

Still drawl'd along, as who should say, 

I'll win , like Fabius, by delay :" 
On to the goal securely crept, 
While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 
The bets were won, the Hare awoke, 
When thus the victor Tortoise spoke : 
" Puss, though I own thy quicker parts, 
" Things are not always done by starts ; 
** You may deride my awkward pace, 
** But slow and steady wins the race." 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

— A simple Child, 
That lightly draws his breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage Girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round, her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
— Her beauty made be glad. 

'' Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be ? " 
** How many ? Seven in all,'* she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell." 
She answered, *' Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
My sister and my brother. 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother. 

" You say that two at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell. 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.*' 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
"Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.' 
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'* You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are ali?e; 
If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five. " 

"Their graves are green, they may be seen," 
The little Maid replied, 
''Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

And often after sun-set, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper there. 

The first that died was little Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
Aud then she went away. 

So in the church-yard she was laid ; 
And when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side." 

*'How many are you then," said I, 
"If they two are in heaven ?" 
The little Maiden did reply, 
"O Master we are seven." 
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"But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven V* 
'Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would have her will 
And said, "Nay, we are seven !" 



THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care ; 
Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A Hare, who in a civil way, 
Comply'd with every thing, they say. 
Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was never to offend. 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn. 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep mouth'd thunder flies ; 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles to mislead the hound. 
And measures back her mazy round ; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appeared in view ! 

" Let me," says she, " your back ascend, 
" And owe my safety to a friend ; 
" You know my feet betray my flight ; 
" To friendship every burden's light. 
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The horse reply'd, ** poor honest puss, 
'* It grieves my heart to see thee thus ; 
<< Be comforted, relief is near, 
<< For all your friends are in the rear." 

She next the stately Bull imploT*d ; 
And thus reply'd the mighty lord : 
** Since every beast alive can tell 
" That I sincerely wish you well, 
*' I may, without offence, pretend 
** To take the freedom of a friend ; 
'' Love calls me hence ; a fav'rite cow 
** Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
** And when a lady*s in the case, 
** You know, all other things give place. 
'' To leave you thus might seem unkind ; 
'' But see the Goat is just behind.'' 

The Goat remark'd, her pulse was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
" My back," says she, " may do you harm ; 
" The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His sides a load of wool sustain'd ; 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears ; 
For hounds eat sheep, as well as Hares. 

She now the trotting Calf address*d, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 

" Shall I," says he ** of tender age, 
'* In this important care engage ? 
'' Older and abler pass'd you by ! 
** How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 
'* Should I presume to bear you hence, 
•* Those friends of mine may take offence. 
'' Excuse me, then. You know my heart ; 
** But dearest friends, alas ! must part : 
'^ How shall we all lament ! Adieu ! 
** For see, the hounds are just in view.' 
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FATHERLESS FANNY. 

Keen and cold is the blast loudly whistling around: 

As cold are the lips that once smiled upon me ; 
And unyielding, alas ! as this hard frozen ground. 

The arms once so ready my shelter to be. 
Both my parents are dead, and few friends I can boast, 

But few to console and to love me, if any ; 
And my gains are so small, a bare pittance at most 

Repays the exertions of Fatherless Fanny. 

Once indeed I with pleasure and patience could toil, 

But 'twas when my parents sat by and approved ; 
Then my laces to sell 1 went out with a smile. 

Because my fatigue fed the parents I loved. 
And at night, when I brought them my hardly-earn*d 
gains, 

Though small they might be, still my comforts were 
many; 
For my mother's fond blessing rewarded my pains. 

My father stood watching to welcome his Fanny. 

But, ah ! now that I work by their presence uncheer'd, 

I feel 'tis a hardship indeed to be poor, 
While I shrink from the labour no longer endear'd. 

And sigh as I knock at the wealthy man's door. 
Then, alas ! when at night I returned to my home, 

No longer I boast that my comforts are many ; 
To a silent, deserted, dark dwelling I come. 

Where no one exclaims, "Thou art welcome, my 
Fanny." 

That, that is the pang : want and toil would impart 

No pang to my breast, if kind friends I could see ; 
For the wealth I require is that of the heart, 

The smiles of affection are riches to me. 
Then, ye wealthy, O think, when to you I apply, 

To purchase my goods, though you do not buy any. 
If in accents of kmdness you deign to deny. 

You'll comfort the heart of poor F^.tfefc\\^'^"^^3KK^* 
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THE POET AND THE ROSE. 

I hate the man who builds bis name 
On ruins of another's fame. 
Thus prudes by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raise their own. 
Thus scribblers, covetous of praise, 
Think slander can transplant the bays. 
Beauties and Bards ha?e equal pride ; 
With both all rivals are decry 'd. 
Who praises Lesbia's eyes and feature, 
Must call her sister awkward creature ; 
For the kind flattery's sure to charm, 
When we some other nymph disarm. 

As in the cool of early day, 
A Poet sought the sweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath ascends. 
And every stalk with odour bends ; 
A Rose he plucked, he gaz'd, admir'd. 
Thus singing as the Muse inspir'd, 
" Go, Rose, my Chloe's bosom grace : 

** How happy should I prove, 
" Might I supply that envy'd place, 

" Witli never-fading love ! 
'* There, phoenix-like, beneath her eye, 
" Involved in fragrance, burn and die. 
'' Know, hapless flower ! that thou shalt find 

"More fragrant Roses there : 
'* I see thy withering head reclin'd, 

" With envy and despair ! 
" One common fate we both must prove ; 
** You die with envy, I with love." 

*' Spare your comparisons," reply *d 
An angry Rose, who grew beside ; 
" Of all mankind you should not Rout us; 
" What can a Poet do without us ? 
** In every love-song Roses bloom ; 
*' We lend you colour and perfume : 
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** Does it to Chloe's charms conduce, 
** To found her praise on our abuse ? 
*' Must we, to flatter her, be made 
" To wither, envy, pine, and fade ? 

LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A Chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And rii give thee a silver pound. 

To row us o'er the ferry.*' — 

" Now, who be ye would cross Loch-Gyle, 

This dark and stormy water ?*' 
" O ! Vm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord UUin's daughter ;— 

'^ And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together, 
'' For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

<' His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
** Then who will cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover ?" — 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
rU go, my chief — I'm ready : — 
It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady : 

** And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white — 

I'll row you o'er the ferry !" — 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 

Grew dark as they were ^pe^kiu^. 
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Bat Still as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer. — 



'' Oh ! haste thee, haste !*' the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather, 

1*11 meet Uie ragmg of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her — 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing^ — . 

For sore dbmayed, through storm and shade. 

His child he did discover ; — 
One lovely arm she stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

'^ Come back ! come back V he cried in grief, 

'' Across this stormy water : 
" And ril forgive your Highland chief. — 

My daughter ! — ^Oh ! my daughter !" 

Twas vain ! — the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o*er his child — 

And he was left lamenting. 



THE PLUM CAKES. 

A Farmer who some wealth possest. 
With three fine boys was also blest ; 
The lads were healthy, stout, and young, 
And neither wanted sense nor tongue ; 
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Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys, 

Loved tops and marbles, sport and toys. 

The father scouted that jfalse plan, 

That money only makes the man ; 

And to the best of his discerning, 

Was bent on giving them good learning. 

He was a man of observation ; 

No scholar, yet had penetration : 

So with due care a school he sought, 

Where his young sons might well be taught. 

Quoth he, '' I know not which rehearses 

'* Most properly his themes or verses ; 

** Yet 1 can do a father's part, 

'' And school the temper, mind, and heart ; 

*• The natural bent of each I'll know, 

'' And trifles best that bent may shew." 

'Twas just before the closing year. 
When Christmas holidays were near, 
The farmer called to see his boys, 
And asked how each his time employs. 
Quoth Will ; " There's father, boys, without : 
** He's brought us something good, no doubt. 
The father sees their merry faces ; 
With joy beholds them, and embraces ; 
Then from his pocket straight he takes 
A vast profusion of plum cakes ; 
He counts them out a plenteous store. 
No boy shall have or less or more ; 
Twelve cakes he gives to each dear son. 
When each expected only one : 
And then with many a kind expression. 
He leaves them to their own discretion ; 
Resolved to mark the use each made 
Of what he to their hands conveyed. 

The twelve days passed, he comes once more. 
And brings the horses to the door, 
The boys with rapture see appear 
The pony and the dappled mace. 
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Each moment now an honr they connt ; 
And slashed their whips and longed to mount. 
As with the boys his ride he takes, 
He asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Willy <' Dear father, life is short, 
** So I resolved to make quick sport ; 
'' The cakes were all so nice and sweet, 
" I thought rd have one jolly treat. 
" Why should I baulk, said I, my taste ? 
'^ ril make at once a hearty feast. 
" So snugly by myself I fed, 
" When every boy was gone to bed ; 
<< I gorged them all, both paste and plum, 
*' And did not waste a single crumb. 
" Howe'er, they made me to my sorrow, 
** As sick as death upon the morrow ; 
*' This made me mourn my rich repast, 
^* And wish I had not fed so fast." 

Quoth Jack, '^ I was not such a dunce, 
'^ To eat my quantum up at once ; 
** And though the boys all long*d to clutch 'em, 
*' I would not let a creature touch 'em ; 
** Nor, though the whole were in my power, 
" Would 1 myself one cake devour ; 
^* Thanks to the use of keys and locks, 
" They're all now safe within my box. 
'* The mischief is, by hoarding long, 
" They're grown so mouldy and so strong, 
" I find they won't be fit to eat, 
'^ And I have lost my father's treat." 

** Well Tom," the anxious parent cries, 
** How did you manage ?" Tom replies, 
" I shunned each wide extreme to take, 
" To glut my maw or hoard my cake ; 
'' I thought each day its wants would have, 
*' And appetite again might crave. 
'' Twelve school-days still my notches counted, 
''To twelve my father's cakes amounted : 
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** So every day I took out one ; 

'* But never ate my cake alone ; 

** With every needy boy I shared, 

'' And more than half I always spared* 

** One every day, 'twixt self and friend, 

** Has brought my dozen to an end. 

** My last remaining cake to day 

** I would not touch, but gave away ; 

'* A boy was ill, and scarce could eat; 

•* To him it proved a welcome treat. 

** Jack called me spendthrift, not to save ; 

'' Will dubbed me fool because I gave ; 

'* But when our last day came, I smiled, 

*' For Will's were gone, and Jack's were spoiled ; 

'* Not hoarding much, nor eating fast, 

** I served a needy friend at last," 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our Hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moon-beams misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

b2 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

^* Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadlv we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 



THE CHAMELEON. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finished tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
** Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 
" I've seen — and sure I ought to know."- 
So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they past. 
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And on their way, in friendly chati 
Now talked of this, and then of that ; 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 
'' A stranger animal/' cries one, 
** Sure never lived beneath the sun : 
'* A lizard's body, lean and long, 
'* A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
'' Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
*' And what a length of tail behind ! 
'' How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
"Who ever saw so fine a blue?" — 

" Hold there !" the other quick replies, 
" 'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 
" As late with open mouth it lay, 
"And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 
" Stretched at its ease, the beast I viewed, 
" And saw it eat the air for food/' — 

" I've seen it. Sir, as well as you, 
" And must again affirm it blue ; 
" At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
" Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tis green, 'tis green. Sir, I assure ye." — 
** Green I" cries the other in a fury : 
Why, Sir, — d'ye think I've lost my eyes ?" 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For, if they always serve you thus, 
" You'll find them but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows : 
When luckily came by a third — 
To him the question they referred ; 
And begged he'd tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, "cease your pother; 
" The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
" I caught the animal last night, 
" And viewed it o'er by candle-light : 
" I marked it well — 'twas black as jet— 
" You stare — but Sirs, I've got it yet, 
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" And can produce it." — " Pray* Sir, do; 
" I'll lay my life the thing is blue." — 
*' And ril be sworn, that when you've seen 
'' The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.' 

" Well then, at once to ease the doubt,*' 
Replies the man, " Til turn him out : 
*' And when before your eyes I've set him, 
'* If you don't find him black, I'll eat him.' 

He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white. 
Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise — 
'' My children," the Chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue) 
'' You all are right, and all are wrong : 
" When next you talk of what you view, 
'* Think others see as well as you : 
'' Nor wonder, if you find that none 
" Prefers your eye-sight to his own. 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

OoR bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
llie weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 

I heard my own mountain. goats bleating aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the com«reapers sung. 
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Theu pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

" Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay — 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 



THE EAGLE AND THE ASSEMBLY OF 

ANIMALS. 

As Jupiter's all-seeing eye 

Surveyed the worlds beneath the sky. 

From this small speck of earth were sent 

Murmurs and sounds of discontent ; 

For every thing alive complained. 

That he the hardest life sustained. 

Jove calls the Eagle. At the word. 

Before him stands the royal bird. 

The bird, obedient, from heaven's height, 

Downward directs his rapid flight ; 

Then cited every living thing. 

To hear the mandates of his king. 

'' Ungrateful creatures whence arise 

** These murmurs which offend the skies ? 

" Why this disorder ? Say the cause ; 

" For just are Jove's eternal laws. 

** Let each his discontent reveal ; 

" To yon sour Dog, I first appeal." 

*/ Hard is my lot," the Hound replies ; 

'' On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies ! 

** While I, with weary step, and slow, 

** O'er plains, and vales, and mountains go. 

*' The morning sees my chase begun, 

** Nor ends it till the setting sun." 

*• When," says the Greyhound, " I pursue^ 
** My game is lost, or caught m V\eN9 \ 
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" Beyond !ny sight the prey's secure : 
'< The Hound is slow, but always sure : 
'' And had I his sagacious scent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my discontent." 
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The Lion craved the Fox's art ; 
The Fox, the Lion's force and heart 
The Cock implored the Pigeon's flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light : 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised, 
And the Cock's matchless valour prized : 
The Fishes wished to graze the plain ; 
The Beasts to skim beneath the main. — 
Thus, envious of another's state. 
Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

The bird of heaven then cried aloud, 
'* Jove bids disperse the murm'ring crowd ; 
** The God rejects your idle prayers. 
" Would ye, rebellious mutineers ! 
'* Entirely change your name and nature, 
" And be the very envy'd creature? 
*' What, silent all, and none consent ? 
'^ Be happy then and learn content ! 
** Nor imitate the restless mind, 
'' And proud ambition of mankind." 



LORD WILLIAM. 

No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream : 

No human ear but William's heard 
Young Edmund's drowning scream. 

Submissive all the vassals owned 
The murderer for the lord ; 

And he, as rightful heir, possessed 
The house of Erlingford, 
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The ancient house of Erlingford 

Stood in a fair domain, 
And Severn's ample waters near 

Rolled through the fertile plain. 

But never could Lord William dare 

To gaze on Severn's stream ; 
In every wind that swept its waves 

He heard young Edmund's scream ! 

In vain, at midnight's silent hour, 

Sleep closed the murderer's eyes ; 
In every dream the murderer saw 

Young Edmund's form arise ! 

Slow were the passing hours, yet swift 

The months appeared to roll ; 
And now the day returned that shook 

With terror William's soul — 

A day that William never felt 

Return without dismay ; 
For well had conscience kalendar'd 

Young Edmund's dying day. 

A fearful day was that ! the rains 

Fell fast with tempest roar. 
And the swoln tide of Severn spread 

Far on the level shore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast, 

In vain he quaffed the bowl. 
And strove with noisy mirth to drown 

The anguish of his soul. 

Reluctant now, as night came on. 

His lonely couch he pressed ; 
And, wearied out, he sunk to sleep, — 

To sleep — but not to rest. 
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Beside that couch his brother's form. 
Lord Edmund, seemed to stand, — 

Such, and so pale, as vrhen in death 
He grasped his brother's hand ; — 

Such, and so pale his face, as when, 
With faint and faltering tongue, 

To William's care, a dying charge. 
He left his orphan son. 

'^ I bade thee with a father's love 

My orphan Edmund guard — 
Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge ! 

Now take thy due reward." 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear ; — 
He only heard the storm of night, — 

Twas music to his ear. 

When lo ! the voice of loud alarm 

His inmost soul appals ; 
'' What, ho ! Lord William, rise in haste ! 

The water saps thy walls !" 

He rose, in haste, — beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear ; 
It hemmed him round, — 'twas midnight now,- 

No human aid was near ! 

He heard the shout of joy ! for now 

A boat approached the wall ; 
And eager to the welcome aid 

They crowd for safety all. — 

" My boat is small," the boatman cried, 

** 'Twill bear but one away ; 
Come in Lord William, and do ye 

In God's protection stay." 
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The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Went light along the stream ; — 
Sudden Lord William heard a cry 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

The boatms^n paused, — ** Methought I heard 

A child's distressful cry !" 
** Twas bvit the howling winds of night," 

Lord William made reply. 

** Haste I-rrhaste !— ply swift and strong the oar ! 

Haste ! — haste across the stream ! 
Again Lord William heard a cry 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

" I heard a child's distressful scream," 

The boatman cried again. 
" Nay, hasten on ! — the night is darkrr- 

And we should search in vain." 

*' And, oh ! Lord William, dost thou know 

How dreadful 'tis to die ? 
'' And canst thou without pitying hear 

A child's expiring cry ? 

** How horrible it is to sink 

Beneath the chilly stream ! 
To stretch the powerless arms in vain! 

In vain for help to scream !" 

The shriek again was heard : It came 

More deep, more piercing loud : — 
That instant o'er the flood, the moon 

Shone through a broken cloud ; 

And near them they beheld a child ; 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all around 

Was spread the rising flood. 
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The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Approached his resting-place : 
The moonbeam shone upon the child. 

And showed how pale his face. 

** Now reach thine hand !'' the boatman cried, 
" Lord William, reach and save !** — 

The child stretched forth his little hands 
To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shrieked ; — the hand he touched 
Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 

He felt young Edmund in his arms, 
A heavier weight than lead ! 

The boat sunk down — the murderer sunk, 

Beneath the avenging stream ; 
He rose — ^he shrieked — no human ear 

Heard William's drowning scream. 



THE RAVEN. 

A Raven, while with glossy breast 
Her new-laid eggs she fondly pressed. 
And on her wicker-work high mounted. 
Her chickens prematurely counted, 
(A fault philosophers might blame, 
If quite exempted from the same,) 
Enjoyed at ease the genial day : 
Twas April, as the bumpkins say : 
But suddenly a wind as high 
As ever swept a winter sky, 
Shook the young leaves about her ears, 
And filled her with a thousand fears. 
Lest the rude blast should snap the bought 
And spread her golden hopes below. 

But just at eve the blowing weather, 
And all her fears were hushed together : 
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** And now/' quoth poor unthinking Ralph, 
** Tis over, and the brood is safe." 
(For Ravens, though as birds of omen, 
They teach both conjurors and old women 
To tell us what is to befal, 
Can't prophesy themselves at all.) 
The morning came, when neighbour Hodge, 
Who long had marked his airy lodge. 
And destined all the treasure there 
A gift to his expecting fair, 
Climbed like a squirrel to his prey, 
And bore the worthless prize away. 

MORAL. 

Tis Providence alone secures. 
In every change, both mine and yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From* dangers of a frightful shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oftenest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden showed another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet-niound arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade ; 
And furious eveiy charger neighed. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
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Then shook the hills with thunder riren ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And, volleying like the bolts of Heaven^ 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

And redder still these fires shall glow. 
On linden's hills of purpled snow ; 
And bloodier still shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Tis mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dnn. 
When furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout 'mid their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens : On, ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory and the grave. 
Wave, Munich, ail thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Oh ! few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be your winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath your feet 
Shall mark the soldier's cemetery. 



THE SICK MAN AND THE ANGEL. 

'' Is there no hope V the sick Man said. 
The silent doctor shook his head. 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow. 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 
When thus the Man, with gasping breath :• 

' I feel the chilling wound of deatli ! 

' Since 1 must bid the world adieu, 

* Let me my former life review. 

* I grant my bargains were well made, 
' But all men over-reach in trade ; 
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** 'Tis self-defence in each profession : 

" Sure self-defence is no transgression. 

'* The little portion in my hands, 

** By good security on lands, 

** Is well increasea. If unawares, 

** My justice to myself and heirs 

** Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 

** For want of good sufficient bail ; 

*' If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 

^' Reduced a family to need, 

** My will hath made the world spends — 

*' My hope on charity depends. 

^* When I am numbered with the dead, 

*' And all my pious gifts are read, 

'* By heaven and earth 'twill then be known, 

'' My charities were amply shewn. 

An Angel came. ** Ah friend V* he cried, 
** No more in flattering hope confide. 
** Can thy good deeds in former times 
*^ Outweigh the balance of thy crimes ! 
" What widow or what orphan prays 
" To crown thy life with length of days ? 
** A pious action's in thy power ; 
" Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
" Now while you draw the vital air, 
'^ Prove your intention is sincere. 
*^ This instant give a hundred pound ; 
*' Your neighbours want, and you abound." 

" But why such haste ?*' the sick man whines ; 
" Who knows as yet what Heaven designs ? 
" Perhaps I may recover still. 
'* That sum and more are in my will. 

" Fool !" says the Vision, " now 'tis plain, 
'' Your life, your soul, your heaven was gain. 
" From every side, with all your might, 
** You scraped, and scraped beyond your right ; 
** And after death would fain atone, 
" By giving what is not your own. 

** While there is life there's hope," he cried : 
** Then why such haste ?" so groan^^d %xA ^v^^\ 

c2 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

When marshalled on the nightly plain 
The glittering host bestud the sky. 

One star alone, of all the train. 
Can fix the sinner's wandering eye* 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks. 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks, 
It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas I rode. 

The storm was loud — the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned — and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze. 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose, — 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and danger's thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moored — ^my perils o'er, 
I'll sing, first in night's diadem, 

For ever and for evermore, 

The Star !— The Star of Bethlehem ! 



THE BOY AND THE RAINBOW. 

Declare, ye sages, if ye find 
'Mongst animals of every kind, 
Of each condition, sort, and size. 
From whales and elephants to flies, 
A creature that mistakes his plan. 
And errs so constantly as man ? 



i 
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Each kind pursues his proper good, 
And seeks for pleasure^ rest, and food, 
As Nature points, and never errs 
In what it chooses and prefers ; 
Man only blunders, though possest 
Of talents far above the rest. 

The happiness of human kind 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 
A will subdued to reason's sway. 
And passions practised to obey ; 
An open and a generous heart. 
Refined from selfishness and art ; 
Patience which mocks at Fortune's power, 
And Wisdom never sad nor sour : 
In these consists our proper bliss. 
Else Plato reasons much amiss. 
But foolish mortals still pursue 
False happiness in place of true : 
Ambition serves us for a guide, 
Or lust, or avarice, or pride ; 
While Reason no assent can gain, 
And Revelation warns in vain. 
Hence, through our lives, in every stage 
From infancy itself to age, 
A happiness we toil to find, 
Which still avoids us like the wind ; 
Ev'n when we think the prize our own, 
At once 'tis vanished, lost and gone. 
You'll ask me why I thus rehearse 
All Epictetus in my verse, 
And if I fondly hope to please 
With dry reflections such as these, 
So trite, so hackneyed, and so stale ? — 
rU take the hint and tell a tale. 

One evening, as a simple swain 
His flock attended on the plain, 
The shining bow he chanced to spy. 
Which warns us when a shower is nigh ; 
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With brightest rays it seemed to glow ; 

Its distance eighty yards or so. 

This bumpkin had, it seems, been told 

The story of the cup of gold, 

Which fame reports is to be found 

Just where the Rainbow meets the ground 

He, therefore, felt a sudden itch ! 

To seize the goblet and be rich ; 

Hoping (yet hopes are often vain) 

No more to toil through wind and rain. 

But sit indulgent by the fire, 

^ Midst ease and plenty like a squire. 

He marked the very spot of land 

On which the rainbow seemed to stand ; 

And, stepping forward at his leisure, 

Expected to have found the treasure. 

But, as he moved, the coloured ray 

Still changed its place, and slipt away. 

As seeming his approach to shun ; 

From walking he began to run : 

But all in vain ; it still withdrew 

As nimbly as he could pursue. 

At last, through many a bog and lake. 

Rough craggy rock, and thorny brake. 

It led the easy fool, till night 

Approached, then vanished in his sight, 

And left him to compute his gains. 

With nought but labour for his pains. 

GELERT. 

The spearman heard the bugle sound. 
And cheerily smiled the morn. 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Attend Llewellyn's horn : 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer ; 
** Come, Gelert ! why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 
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•• Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave, a lamb at homc'-v- 

A lion in the chase !''^ 

That day Uewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore. 

His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet : 
His favourite checked his joyful guise. 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed, 

(And on went Gelert too,) 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view ! 

O'ertumed his infant's bed, he found 

The blood-stained cover rent. 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched — with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found the cbiUll 
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Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured ! 

The frantic father cried, 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Grelert's side ! — 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell. 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 

What words the parent's joy can tell. 
To hear his infant cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap. 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 
His cherub boy he kissed ! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread- 
But the same couch beneath. 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 
Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn's pain. 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 
To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn*s woe, 

** Best of thy kind adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever rue !" 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 
With cosUy sculpture decked ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise. 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 



»> 
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Here never could the spearman pass^ 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled gras!l 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And, oft as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell ! 



THE DROWNING FLY. 

In yonder vase behold a drowning fly ! 
Its little feet how vainly does it ply ! 
Its cries I understand not, yet it cries, 
And tender hearts can feel its agonies ; 
Poor helpless victim ! And will no one save ? 
Will no one snatch thee from the threat'ning grave ? 
Is there no friendly hand, no helper nigh ? 
And must thou, little struggler, must thou die ? 
Thou shalt not, while this hand can set thee free ; 
Thou shalt not die ! this han^ shall rescue thee ! 
My finger's tip shall prove a friendly shore : — 
There, trembler, all thy dangers now are o'er ; 
Wipe thy wet wings, and banish all thy fear ; 
Go join thy buzzing brothers in the air. 
Away it flies — resumes its harmless play. 
And sweetly gambols in the golden ray. 

Smile not, spectators, at this humble deed ! 
For you, perhaps, a nobler task's decreed ; 
A young and sinking family to save. 
To raise the infant from destruction's wave ; 
To you for help the victims lift their eyes ; 
Oh ! hear, for pity's sake, their plaintive cries ! 
Ere long, unless some guardian interpose, 
O'er their devoted heads the flood may clo%^. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUSACO. 

Beyond Busaco's mountains dun, 
When far had rolled the sultry sun. 
And night her pall of gloom had thrown 
O'er nature's still convexity ! 

High on the heath our tents were spreadt 
The cold turf was our cheerless bed, 
And o'er the hero's dew-chilled head. 
The banners flapped incessantly. 

The loud war-trumpet woke the mom, 
The quivering drum, the pealing horn, — 
From rank to rank the cry is borne, 
" Arouse for death or victory !" 

The orb of day, in crimson dye, 
Began to mount the morning sky ; 
Then, what a scene for warrior's eye 
Hung on the bold declivity ! 

The serried bayonets glittering stood, 
like icicles, on hills of blood ; 
An aerial stream, a silver wood. 
Reeled in the flickering canopy. 

Like waves of ocean rolling fast. 
Or thunder-cloud before the blast, 
Massena's legions, stern and vast, 
Rushed to the dreadful revelry. 

The pause is o'er ; the fatal shock 
A thousand thousand thunders woke : 
The air grows sick ; the mountains rock ; 
Red ruin rides triumphantly. 

Light boiled the war cloud to the sky. 
In phantom towers and columns high, 
But dark and dense their bases lie, 
Prone on the battle's boundary. 
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The Thistle waved her bonnet blue, 
The Harp her wildest war-notes threw, 
The Red Rose gained a fresher hue, 
Busaco, in thy heraldry. 

Hail, gallant brothers ! Wo befall 
The foe that braves thy triple wall ! 
Thy sons, O wretched Portugal ! 
Roused at their feats of chivalry. 



THE TWO OWLS AND THE SPARROW, 

Two formal Owls together sat, 
Conferring thus in solemn chat : 
*' How is the modern taste decayed ! 
•* Where's the respect to wisdom paid ? 
"Our worth the Grecian sages knew ; 
" They gave our sires the honour due : 
" They weighed the dignity of fowls, 
" And pried into the depth of Owls. 
" Athens, the seat of learned fame, 
" With general voice revered our name ; 
" On merit, title was conferred, 
" And all adored the Athenian bird." 

" Brother, you reason well," replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes ; 
" Right, — Athens was the seat of learning, 
*' And truly wisdom is discerning. 
'' Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit, 
*• The type and ornament of wit ; 
" But now, alas! we're quite neglected, 
" And a pert Sparrow's more respected." 

A Sparrow, who was lodged beside, 
O'erhears them soothe each other's pride. 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

" Who meets a fool must find conceit. 
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*' I grant, you were at Athens graced , 

" And on Minerva's helm were placed ; 

'* But every bird that wings the sky, 

*' Except an Owl, can tell you why. 

** From hence they taught their schools to know 

*' How false we judge by outward show ; 

** That we should never looks esteem, 

'' Since fools as wise as you might seem. 

** Would ye contempt and scorn avoids 

** Let your vain-glory be destroyed : 

** Humble your arrogance of thought, 

** Pursue the ways by Nature taught ; 

** So shall you find delicious fare, 

** And grateful farmers praise your care : 

" So shall sleek mice your chase reward, 

" And no keen cat find more regard." 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is g^een. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
i4ike the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
'I'hdt host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in tlie face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock -beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols arc broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmoteby the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 



THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

A GOOD old Man, no matter where, 
Whether in York or Lancashire ; 
Or on a hill, or in a dale, 
It cannot much concern the tale; 
Had children very much like others. 
Composed of sisters and of brothers : 
In life he had not much to give. 
Save his example how to live ; 
His luck was what his neighbours had. 
For some were good, and some were bad ; 
When of their father death bereft 'em. 
His good advice was all he left 'em. 

This good old man, who long had lain 
Afflicted with disease and pain, 
With difficulty drew his breath. 
And felt the sure approach of death. 
He still had lived an honest life. 
Kind to his neighbour and his wife ; 
His practice good, his faith was sound. 
He built his hope on Scripture ground ; 
And knowing life hangs on a breath. 
He always lived prepared for death. 
He trusted God, nor feared to die — 
May it be thus with you and I ! 
Nor let us hope to die content. 
Unless our life be wisely spent. 
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He called his children round his bed. 
And with a feeble voice he said : 
'* Alas, alas, my children dear, 
'* I well perceive my end is near; 
^* I suffer much, but kiss the rod, 
" And bow me to the will of God, 
" Yet ere from you Tm quite removed, 
" From you whom I have always loved ; 
** I wish to give you all my blessing, 
'* And leave you with a useful lesson ; 
•* That when Tve left this world of care, 
•* Each may his testimony bear, 
'' How much my latest thoughts inclined, 
" To prove me tender, good, and kind I 
** Observe that faggot on the ground, 
** With twisted hazel firmly bound." 
The children turned their eyes that way. 
And viewed the faggot as it lay ; 
But wondered what their father meant ; 
Who thus expounded his intent : — 
" I wish that all of you would take it, 
" And try if any one can break it" 

Obedient to the good old man, 
They all to try their strength began : 
Now boy, now girl, now he, now she, 
Applied the faggot to their knee ; 
They tugged and strained, and tried again, 
But still they tugged and tried in vain : 
In vain their skill and strength exerted ; 
The faggot every efibrt thwarted ; 
And when their labour vain they found. 
They threw the faggot on the ground. 

Again the good old man proceeded. 
To give the instruction which they needed ; 
•* Untwist," says he, ** the hazel bind, 
" And let the faggot be disjoined/' 
Then stick by stick, and twig by twig, 
The little children and the big. 
Following the words their father spoke. 
Each sprig and spray they quickly broke : 
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** There, father !" all began to cry, 

'* Tve broken mine ! — ^and I ! — and I !" 

Replied the sire : " 'Twas my intent 

" My family to represent ! 

** While you are joined in friendship's throng, 

** My dearest children, you'll be strong ! 

'* But if by quarrel ancf dispute, 

'* You undermine affection's root^ 

'' And thus the strengthening cord divide, 

" Then will my children ill betide : 

** E'en beasts of prey in bands unite, 

** And kindly for each other fiffht; 

** And shall not Christian children be 

*' Joined in sweet links of amity ? 

** If separate, you'll each be weak; 

'' Each, like a single stick, will break ; 

'' But if you're firm, and true, and hearty, 

" The world, and all its spite, can't part ye." 

The father, having closed his lesson. 

Proceeded to pronounce his blessing : 

Embraced them all, then prayed and sighed. 

Looked up, and dropped his head — and died ! 

APPLICATIOK. 

And thus, my countrymen, should you, 
And I, and all, be firm and true. 
If Christian faith and love combine us, 
And sweet affection's cord entwine us ; 
We need encours^ no dejection. 
Secure in the Divine protection : 
In prosperous days we'll bless our God, 
And when he smites, we'll kiss the rod. 



THE AFRICAN. 

Wide over the tremulous sea. 

The moon spread her mantle of light, 
And the gale, gently dying away. 

Breathed soft on the bosom of night. 

d3 
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On the forecastle Maratan stood. 
And poured forth his sorrowful tale ; 

His tears fell unseen in the flood, 
And his sighs passed unheard on the g^e ; — 

^' Ah wretch !*' in wild anguish he cried, 
** From country and libierty torn ! 

Ah ! Maratan, would thou had'st died. 
Ere o'er the salt waves thou wert borne. 

Through the groves of Angola I strayed, 
Love and hope made my bosom their home ; 

There I talked with my favourite maid. 
Nor dreamed of the sorrows to come. 

From the thicket the man-hunter sprung. 
My cries echoed loud through the air ; 

There were fury and wrath on his tongue. 
He was deaf to the voice of despair* 

Accursed be the merciless band, 
That his love could from Maratan tear; 

And blasted this impotent hand, 
That was severed from all I held dear. 

Flow, ye tears — down my cheeks ever flow ; 

Still let sleep from my eyelids depart, 
And still may the arrows of wo. 

Drink deep of the stream of my heart. 

But, hark ! o'er the silence of night. 

My Adila's accents I hear ; 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 

I see her loved image appear. 

Slow o'er the smooth ocean she glides, 
As the mist that hangs light on the wave, 

And fondly her lover she chides, 
Who lingers so long from his grave. 
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" Oh Maratan ! haste thee,'* she cries, 
" Here, the reign of oppression is o'er; 

** The tyrant is robbed of his prize, 
** AndAdila sorrows no more." 

Now sinking amidst the dim ray, 
Iler form seems to fade on my view ; 

O ! stay thee — ^my Adila, stay ! 
She beckons, and I must pursue. 

To-morrow the white man, in vain. 
Shall proudly account me his slave ; 

My shackles I plunge in the main, 
And rush to the realms of the brave !" 

THE MISER AND PLUTUS. 

The wind was high, the window shakes, 
With sudden start the Miser wakes ; 
Along the silent room he stalks ; 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks ! 
Each lock and every bolt he tries ; 
In every creek and corner pries. 
Then opes the chest with treasure stored. 
And stands in rapture o'er his hoard. 
But now with sudden qualms possest, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his breast : 
By conscience stung, he wildly stares ; 
And thus his guilty soul declares : 

'' Had the deep earth her stores confined, 
'' This heart had known sweet peace of mind. 
** But virtue's sold. Good gods ! what price 
" Can recompense the pangs of vice ? 
" O bane of good ! seducing cheat ! 
" Can man, weak man, thy power defeat ? 
^' Gold banished honour from the mind, 
'* And only left the name behind ; 
" Grold sowed the world with every ill ; 
** Gold taught the murderer's sword to kill : 
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*' TwaB gold instructed coward hearts 

'' In treachery's more pernicious art<(. 

*' Who can recount the mischiefs o'er ? 

** Virtue resides on earth no more !" 

He spoke, and sighed. In ang^ mood, 

Plutus, his god, before him stood. 

The miser trembling, locked his chest ; 

The vision frowned, and thus addrest : 
" Whence is this vile ungrateful rant? 

*^ Each sordid rascal's daily cant. 

** Did I, base wretch, corrupt mankind ? 

** Tlie fault's in thy rapacious mind. 

** Because my blessings are abused, 

'' Must I be censured, cursed, accused ? 

<< Even virtue's self by knaves is made 

" A cloak to carry on the trade ; 

** And power (when lodged in their possession) 

** Grows tyranny, and rank oppression. 

''Thus, when the villain crams hischosty 

** Grold is the canker of the breast ; 

** Tis avarice, insolence, and pride, 

** And every shocking vice beside. 

** But when to virtuous hands 'tis given, 

** It blesses, like the dews of heaven : 

'' Like heaven, it hears the orphans cries. 
And wipes the tears from widows eyes : 
Their crimes on gold shall misers lay, 
Who pawned their sordid souls for pay ? 

'< Let bravoes then (when blood is spilt) 

'' Upbraid the passive sword with guilt." 



THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 

There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb. 

Beneath is a soldier lying. 
The death-wound came amid sword and plume. 

When banner and ball were flying. 
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Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 

By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 
The church shadow falls o'er his place of rest, 

Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 

There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 

There was woman's gentler weeping. 
And the wailing of age and infant cries. 

O'er the grave where he lies sleeping. 

He had left his home in his spirit's pride. 
With his father's sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant side by side, 
His country's wrongs redressing. 

He came again, in the light of his fame, 

When the red campaign was over ; 
One heart that in secret had kept his name. 

Was claimed by the soldier lover. 

But the cloud of strife came upon the sky ; 

He left his sweet home for battle ; 
And his young child's lisp for the loud war-cry. 

And the cannon's long death-rattle. 

He came again, — but an altered man : 
The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan^ 
For the shadow of death hung o'er him. 

He spoke of victory, — spoke of cheer : — 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother or orphan's ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 

A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 

Half hidden by yonder willow; 
There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won. 

But, who died on his own home-pillow ! 
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THE YOUTH AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

A Grecian Youth, of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had formed for Virtue's nobler view, 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel; 
And as he passed the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, and smacked the thong, 
The idiot wonder they expressed, 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length, quite vain, he needs must show 
His master what his art could do : 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confessed its fright, 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight, 
The Muses dropt the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire ! 

Howe'er, the youth with forward air 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car ; 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes. 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal returned. 
With nobler thirst his bosom burned ; 
And now along the indented plain, 
The self-same track he marks again ; 
Pursues with care the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement seized the circling crowd, 
The youths with emulation glowed ; 
Even bearded sages hailed the boy, 
And all, but Plato, gazed with joy ; 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
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And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, flushed with hope, had caught his eye, 

** Alas ! unhappy youth !" he cried, 

" Expect no praise from me," and sighed ; 

" With indignation I survey 

" Such skill and judgment thrown away ; 

" The time profusely squandered there 

" On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

" If well employed, at less expense 

" Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 

** And raised thee from a coachman's fate, 

** To govern men, and guide the state." 



MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

Who is she, the poor Maniac, whose wildly-fixed eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express ? 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs ; 
She never complains, but her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress. 

No aid, no compassion the maniac will seek, 

Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 
Through her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor withered bosom, half bare, and her cheek 

Has the deadly pale hue of despair. 

Yet cheerful and happy (nor distant the day,) 

Poor INlary the maniac hath been ; 
The traveller remembers, who journeyed this way, 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Her cheerful address filled the guests with delight, 

As she welcomed them in with a smile; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright. 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night. 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 
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She loved, and young Richard had settled the day. 

And she hoped to be happy for life ; 
But Richard was idle and worthless ; and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say. 

That she was too good for his wife. 

Twas in Autumn, and stormy and dark was the night. 

And fast were the windows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright. 
And smoking in silence, with tranquil delight. 

They listened to hear the wind roar. 

** Tis pleasant," cried one, *< seated by the fire-side, 

'* To hear the wind whistle without." 
*' A fine night for the Abbey !" his comrade replied ; 
*^ Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried, 

** Who should wander the ruins about. 

** I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

** The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
'* And could fancy I saw, half-persuaded by fear, 
** Some ugly old abbot's grim spirit appear, 

^* For thb wind might awaken the dead." 

" ril wager a dinner," the other one cried, 
'* That Mary would venture there now." 
" Then wager, and lose," with a sneer he replied, 
" rU warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 
*^ And faint if she saw a white cow." 

"Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaimed with a smile ; 
*' I shall win, for I know she will venture there now, 
" And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
" From the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless g^od humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent ; 
The night it was gloomy, the wind it was high ; 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the sky. 

She shivered with cold as she went. 



i 
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O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maid^ 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 

Through the gateway she entered, — she felt not afraid; 

Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howled dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed -covered fragments still fearless she passed, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 

And hastily gathered the bough ; 
When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear,'-r- 
She paused, and she listened, all eager to hear, 

And her heart panted fearfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head : — 

She listened ; — nought else could she ne«u. 
The wind ceased, her heart sunk in her bosom with dread, 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear. 

She crept to conceal herself there ; 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 

And between them a corpse did they bear. 

Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold ; 

Again the rough wind hurried by — 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behpld ! 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled ;— 

She fell — and expected to die ! 

" Plague the hat !" he exclaims,—^" Nay, comeon, and 
fast hide 

" The dead body," his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied. 

And fast through the Abbey she flies. 
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She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the door. 

She cast her eyes horribly round ; 
Her limbs could support their faint burden no more ; 
But, exhausted and breathless, she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story hnpart. 

For a moment the hat met her view ; 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
For, O God ! what cold horror thrilled through her heart 

When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands on the common hard by,. 

His jibbet is now to be seen ; 
Not far from the road it engages the eye. 
The traveller beholds it, and thinks, with a sigh. 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn, 



THE THREE WARNINGS. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 
'Twas therefore said by ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages. 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. 
This strong affection to believe. 
Which all confess, but few perceive, . 
If old assertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

when sports went round, and all were gay,. 
On neighbour Dobson's wedding-day, 
Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room ; 
And, looking grave, — " You must," says he 
** Quit your sweet bride, and come with me.'' 
** With you ! and quit my Susan's side ! 
" With you !" the hapless husband cried ; 
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*<^ Young as I am, 'tis monstrous hard ! 
-** Besides, in truth, Tm not prepared : 
" My thoughts on other matters go ; 
^* This is my wedding-day, you know," 
What more he urged I have not heard. 

His reasons could not well be stronger ; 
So death the poor delinquent spared, 

And. left to live a little longer. 
Yet calling up a: serious look, 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke, — 
"Neighbour," he said, ** farewell! no more 
" Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour ; 
** And farther, to avoid all blame 
" Of cruelty lipon my name, 
" To give you time for preparation, 
" And fit you for your future station, 
** Three several warnings you shall have, 
" Before you're summoned to the grave, 
" Willing for once Til quit my prey, 

" And grant a kind reprieve ; 

In hopes you'll have no more to say ; 
" But, when I call again this way, 

" Well pleased the world will leave." 
To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 
What next the hero of our tale befell. 
How long he lived, how wise, how well. 
How roundly he pursued his course, 
And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horse. 

The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaffered then, he bought, he sold, 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death as near : 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew. 
Many his gains, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peace ; 
But wnile he viewed his wealth increase^ 
While thus along Life's dusty road. 
The beaten track content he trod, 
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Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 
And now, one night, in musing mood^ 

As all alone he sate, 
The unwelcome messenger of Fate 

Once more before him stood. 

Half killed with anger and surprise, 
** So soon returned !" old Dobson cries. 

** So soon, d'ye call it ?" Death replies : 
" Surely, my friend, you're but in jest ! 

" Since I was here before, 
" Tis six-ahd-thirty years at least, 

" And you are now fourscore." 

** So much the worse," the clown rejoined ; 
" To spare the aged would be kind : 
" However, see your search be legal ; 
" And your authority — is't regal ? 
" Else you are come on a fool's errand, 
" With but a secretary's warrant. 
" Besides, you promised me Three Warnings, 
" Which I have looked for nights and mornings ; 
'" But for that loss of time and ease, 
" I can recover damages." 

" I know," cries Death, ** that at the best, 
" I seldom am a welcome guest; 
" But don't be captious, friend, at least ; 
" I little thought you'd still be able 
" To stump about your farm and stable ; 
** Your years have run to a great length ; 
" I wish you joy, though, of your strength !'* 

" Hold," says the farmer, •* not so fast ! 
" I have been lame these four years past." 

** And no great wonder," death replies ; 
** However, you still keep your eyes ; 
" And sure to see one's loves and friends, 
** For legs and arms would make amends." 

" Perhaps," says Dobson, ** so it might; 
" But latterly Fve lost my sight. — 
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** This is a shocking story, faith ; 

** Yet there's some comfort still," says Death. 

** Each strives your sadness to amuse ; 

•** I warrant you hear all the news," 

" There's none," cries he ; " and if there were, 
"I'm grown so deaf, I could not h^ar." 

" Nay, then," the spectre stem' rejoined, 
** These are unjustifiable yearnings ; 

** If you are Lame, and Deaf, and Blind, 
** You've had your Three sufficient Wammgs, 
-" So come along, no more we'll part ;" 
He said, and touched him with his dart. 
And now Old Dobson, turning pale. 
Yields to his fate — so ends my tale. 

A CONTEST BETWEEN THE NOSE AND 

THE EYES. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear. 

And your Lordship, he said, will undoubtedly fiud, 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

Then, holding the spectacles up to the court — 
Your Lordship observes they are made with a straddle, 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your Lordship a moment suppose 
(Tis a case that has happened, and may be again,) 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 

Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

£2 
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On the whole it appears, and my argument shows* 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose^ 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for tkem. 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 
He plead^ again in behalf of the Eyes : 

But what were his arguments few people Icnow, 
For the court did not think they were eqdally wise 

So his Lordship decreed, with a grave solemn to<ie. 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but-^ 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on. 
By day-light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut 



THE MAN OF ROSS. 

— — All our praises why should Lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding borcheids. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry broW ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that heaven -directed spire to rise ? 
" The Man of Ross," each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor overspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat* but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves. 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
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Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Pes pairing quacks with curses fled the place. 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 
Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 
Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ?. 
What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 
This man possessed — five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush Grandeur , blush ! proud courts withdraw your blaze ! 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminished rays. 

And what! no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form, his name almo^unknown? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go, search it there, where to be born and die. 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that virtue filled the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being, to have been. 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer's evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done ; 
And he, before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet. 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head^ 

And with a natural sigh, 
** *Tis some poor fellow's skull/' said he, 
** Who fell in the great victory. 

" I fipd them in the garden. 
For there's many here about ; 

And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For many thousand men," said he, 

** Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell vm what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin, he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
** Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

But every body said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by; 
Tliey burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

'* With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby, died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
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<* They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

** Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene — " 
•* Why, 'twas a very wicked thing !" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
** Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
** It was a famous victory. 

** And every body praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
*' But what good came of it at last ?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 



THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 

As in the sunshine of the morn, 
A butterfly (but newly born,) 
Sat proudly perking on a rose, 
With pert conceit his bosom glows; 
His wings (all-glorious to behold,) 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes, and various hue. 

His now- forgotten friend, a snail, 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail. 
Crawls o'er the grass ; whom, when he spies. 
In wrath he to the gardener cries : 
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" What means yon peasant's daily toil, 
" From choaking weeds to rid the soil ? 
** Why wake you to the morning's care ? 
" Why with new arts correct the year ? 
" Why glows the peach with crimson hue ? 
'* And why the plum's inviting blue ? 
*^ Were they to feast his taste designed, 
" That vermin of voracious kind ! 
** Gr4ish then the slow, the pilfering race ; 
" So purge thy garden from disgrace." 

" What arrogance !" the snail replied ; 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
'* Hadstthou not thus, with insult vain, 
•* Provoked my patience to complain, 
*' I had concealed thy meaner bhrth, 
" Nor traced thee to the scum of earth. 
" For scarce nine suns have waked the hours, 
" To swell the fruit, and paint the flowers, 
** Since I thy humbler life surveyed, 
" In base, in sordid guise arrayed ; 
** A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 
" You dragged a slow and noisome train ; 
" And from your spider-bowels drew 
** Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
** I own my humble life, good friend ; 
'* Snail was I born, and snail shall end. 
** And what's a butterfly ? At best, 
" He's but a caterpillar drest; 
*' And all thy race (a numerous seed,) 
" Shall prove of caterpillar breed." 



ROBIN AND ANNA. 

She listens ; — / 'Tis the wind," she cries : 
The moon, that rose so full and bright. 

Is now o'ercast : she weeps, she sighs, — 
She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 
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Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea : 
The night is dark, the hour is late, 

The wind is high — and where is he ? 

'* Oh ! who would love ! oh ! who would wed 

" A wandering fisherman, to be 
" A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

" Each breath that blows, when he's at sea !" 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 

Of tender love her bosom bore : 
The storm comes down ! the billows rage ! 

Its father is not yet on shore ! 

** Oh ! who would think her portion blessed 
** A wandering seaman's wife to be, 

** To hug the infant to her breast, 
** Whose father's on a stormy sea !" 

The thunder bursts ! the lightning falls ! 

The casement rattles with the rain ! 
And, as the gusty tempest bawls, 

The little cottage quakes again ! — 

She does not weep; she does not sigh ; 

But gazes on her infant dear — 
A smile lights up the cherub's eye. 

That dims its mother's with a. tear ! 

** Oh ! who would be a seaman's wife ! 

'^ Oh ! who would bear a seaman's child ! 
" To tremble for her husband's life I 

"To weep — ^because her infant smiled !" 

Hadst thou ne'er borne a seaman's boy — 
Nor had thy husband left the shore-^ 

Thou ne'er hadst felt such frantic joy, 
To see — thy Robin at the door ! — 
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To press his weather-beaten cheek, 
To kiss it dry and warm again, 

To weep the joy thou couldst not speak — 
So pleasure's in the debt of pain. 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast, 
Thy little couch of love, I ween, 

Were ten times sweeter than the last — 
And not a cloud that night was seen ! 

O happy pair ! the pains you know 

Still hand in hand with pleasure come ; 

For often does the tempest blow, 
And Robin still is safe at home ! 



THE GLADIATOR. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low- 



And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now t 
The arena swims around him-^he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — ^his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize. 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, — 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Dacian mother — be, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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ST. PHILIP NERI AND THE YOUTH. 

St. Philip Neri, as old readings say, 

Met a young stranger in Rome's streets one day ; 

And, being ever courteously inclined 

To give young folks a sober turn of mind. 

He fell into discourse with him ; and thus 

The dialogue they held comes down to us. 

St. **Tell me, what brings you, gentle youth, to 
« Rome V 

Y. " To make myself a scholar, sir, I come." 

St,^ "And, when you are one, what do you intend ?" 

y. " To be a priest, I hope, sir, in the end." 

St, " Suppose it so— what have you next in view V* 

Y, " That I may get to be a canon too." 

St. <* Well ; and how then ?" 

Y. " Why, then, for aught I know, 

" I may be made a bishop." 

St. " Be it so— 

" What then ?" 

Y. '* Why, cardinal's a high degree — 

" And yet my lot it possibly may be." 

St. ** Suppose it was — what then ?" 

Y. "Why, who can say, 

"But I've a chance of being pope one day ?" 

St. " Well, having worn the mitre, and red hat, 
" And triple crown, what follows after that ?" 

Y. " Nay, there is nothing further to be sure, 
" Upon this earth, that wishing can procure : 
'< When I've enjoyed a dignity so high, 
*' As long as God shall please, then, Lmust die." 

St. "What! must you die? fond youth! and at the 
best 
" But wish and hope, and may be all the rest ! 
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"Take my advice — whatever may betide, 

** For that which must be, first of all provide ; 

**Then think of that which may be, and indeed, 

" When well prepared, who knows what may succeed ? 

** But you may be, as you are pleased to hope, 

"Priest, canon, bishop, cardinal, and pope." 



THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. 

In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye. 
Each little speck and blemish find, — 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common food. 
Forsook the barn, and sought the wood ; 
Behind her ran an infant train, 
Collecting here and there a grain. 

* Draw near, my birds !" the mother cries, 

* This hill delicious fare supplies ; 

* Behold the busy negro race, — 
^See millions blacken &ill the place ! 

* Fear not ; like me, with freedom eat ; 

* An ant is most delightful meat. 

* How blessed, how envied, were our life, 

* Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife ; 

* But man, cursed man, on turkeys preys, 
' And Christmas shortens all our days. 

' Sometimes with oysters we combine, 

* Sometimes assist the savoury chine ; 

* From the low peasant to the lord, 
*'The Turkey smokes on every board ; 

* Sure men for gluttony are cursed, 

* Of the seven deadly sins the worst." 

An Ant, who climbed beyond her reach ^ 
Thus answered from the neighbouring beech 
" Ere you remark another's sin, 
" Bid thy own conscience look within ; 
" Control thy more voracious bill, 
'< Nor for a breakfast nations kill." 
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LOCHINVAR. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And^ save his good broad-sword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all^alone. 
St) faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 
For a laggard in. love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall. 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand oa his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war> 

** Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar V* — 

*' I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
** Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide — 
** And now am I come with this lost love of mine, 
** To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
** There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
^*That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; tlie knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,-r- 
** Now tread we a measure !" said young LochinvBr. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace 
While her mother did fnet and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling hisbon net and plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, *^ Twere better by far 
''To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.' 



ff 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
'* They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Greemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode, and they 

ran; 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 



THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 



Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
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The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by his fire, and talked the night- away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en hitf failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all, 
And^ as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church, with meek and unaflected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, .. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

f2 • 
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THE DEATH OF MARMION. 

With froitless labour, Clara boand. 

And strove to staanch the gushing wound : 

The Monk, with nnayailing cares. 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
'' In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
*' Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying !*^ 

So the notes rung ;— 
" Avoid thee. Fiend ! — with cruel hand, 
'' Shake not the dying sinner's sand !-^ 
'' O look, my son, upon yon sign 
*' Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

<' O think OB IhSi and bliss !--. 
^' By many a death-b6d I have been, 
'< And many a sinner's parting seen, 

'< But never aught like this."— 
The war, that for a dpace did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the galei 

And— Stakley ! was the cry ;— • 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his gla2sing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head. 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
*' Charge, Chester, Charge ! On, Stanley, on I" 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



^^^^>^%/^«»^^»^^»^^^^'^^^»^S^»N^>/»/>/S/S» 



• FALSE LOGIC. 

Aff Eton stripling training for the Law, 
A Dunce at Syntax, but a Dab at Taw, 
One happy Christmas^ laid upon the shelf 
Hiiq|p and gown, and store of learned pelf, 
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With all the deathless bards of Greece and Rome, 

To spend a fortnight at his Uncle's home. 

Arrived y and passed the usual " How d'ye do's/' 

Inquiries of old friends, and College news* — 

" Well, Tom— ^the road, what saw you worth discerning) 

" How goes study, boy-^what is't you're learning V* 

" Logic, Sir,-'^but not the shallow rules 

"Of Locke and Bacon-^antiquated fools ! 

*' Tis wits' and wranglers' Logic !-^Thus> d'ye see^ 

" rU prove at once, as plain as A, B, C, 

" That an eel-pie's a pigeon :-^to deny it, 

** Would be to swear black's white."— ^** Well come, let's 

try it." 
" An eel»^ie is a pie of fish."-^** Agreed." 
" A fish-pie may be a Jack-pie." — " Well, proceed." ] 
" A Jack-pie must be a John-pie — thus, 'tis done, 
" For every John-pie, must be a pie- John !" 
" Bravo !" Sir Peter cries, " Logic for ever ! 
'* That beats my grand mother-^^M she was clever ! 
" But hold, my boy-^it surely mow be hard, 
" That wit and learning should meet no reward ! 
"To-morrow, for a stroll, the park we'll cross, 
" And there I'll give you''— "What?" "A chestnut-horse.'* 
" A horse I" cries Tom, " blood, pedigree, and paces, 
" Oh what a dash I'll cut at Epsom races !"— »- 
To bed he went, and wept for downright sorrow. 
To think the night must pass before the morrow ; 
Dreamt of his boots, ana spurs, and leather breeches^ 
His hunting whip, and leaping rails and ditches ; 
Rose in the morn an hour before the lark. 
Dragged his old Uncle fasting through the park :-^^ 
Each craggy vale he scours> quite at a loss, 
'To find out something like a chestnut-horse ; 
But no such animal the meadow cropt ; ^ 

At length, beneath a tree. Sir Peter stopped \ 
Caught a bough and shook it, when straight down Ml 
A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shelL-^ 
" There,Tom, take that."—" Well, Sir, and what beside?" 
" Nay, since you're Ijooted— saddle it, and ride l''. 
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** Ride what?" — *' Why a chestnut — come get across, 

*' I tell you, Tom, that chestnut is a horse, 

" And ail the horse you'll get — for I can plainly show, 

** As clear as sunshine, that 'tis even so— 

" Not by your musty, fusty, worn-out rules 

" Of Locke and Bacon-^antiquated fools ! 

" Of old Malebranche, blind Pilot into knowledge, 

" But by the laws of wit and Eton College ; 

** All Logic ! — but the wranglers' I disown, 

** And stick to one sound argument — your own. 

*' That you have proved to me, I don't deny 

" That a pie-John is the same as a John-pie ! 

" What follows then, but as a thing of course, 

" That a horse-chestnut must be a chestnut-horse ?'* 



GLENARA, 

O ! heard ye yon pibayh sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band comeflr slowly with weeping and wail ? — - 
'Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 
And her sire, and her people, are called to her bier. 

Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud ; 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourned not aloud : 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around : 
They marched all in silence, — they looked on the ground. 

In silence they reached over mountain and moor. 
To a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar : 
" Now here let us place the grey-stone of her cairn — 
" Why speak ye no word !" — said Glenara the stern. 

" And tell me, I charge you! ye clan of my spouse, 
*' Why fold ye your mantles? why cloud ye your brows V* 
So spake the rude chieftain : — ^no answer is made. 
But eachlhaantle unfolding, a dagger displayed. 

'* Wreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,*' 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
"And empty that shroud, and that coffin, did seem; 
'* Glenara 1 Glenara ! now read me my dream !" 
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O ! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 
'Twas the youth who had loved the fair Ellen of Lorn : 

" I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
" I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief: 
" On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 
" Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream V* 

In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert revealed where his lady was found : 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne, — 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

A mother's love, — ^how sweet the name ! 

What is a mother's love ? 
— A noble, pure, and tender flame, 

Enkindled from above, 
To bless a heart of earthly mould * 
The warmest love that can grow cold ; 

This is a mother's love. 

To bring a helpless babe to light. 

Then, while it lies forlorn. 
To gaze upon that dearest sight, 

And feel herself new-born; 
In its existence lose her own. 
And live and breathe in it alone ; 

This is a mother's love. 

Its weakness in her arms to bear ; 

To cherish on her breast. 
Feed it from love's own fountain there, 

And lull it there to rest ; 
Then while it slumbers watch its breath, 
As if to guard from instant death ; 

This is a mother's love, 
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To mark its growth from day to day, 
Its opening charms admire, 

Catch from its eye the earliest ray 
Of intellectual fire ; 

To smile and listen while it talks, 

And lend a finger when it walks ; 
This is a mother's love. 

And can a mother's love grow cold ? 

Can she forget her boy ? 
His pleading innocence behold, 

Nor weep for grief— for joy ? 
A mother may forget her child, 
While wolves devour it on the wild ; 

— Is this a mother's love ? 

Ten thousand voices answer ** No !" 
Ye clasp your babes and kis&; 

Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o'erflow ; 
Yet, ah ! remember this ; — 

The infant, reared alone for earth, 

May live, may die,-r-to curse his birth ; 
— Is this a mother's love ? 

A parent's heart may prove a snare ; 

The child she loves so well, 
Her hand may lead, with gentlest care, 

Down the smooth road to hell ; 
Nourish its frame,— -destroy its mind : 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind. 

Even with a mother's love. 

Blest infant ! whom his mother taught 

Early to seek the Lord, 
And poured upon his dawning thought 

The day-spring of the word ; 
This was the lesson to her son, 
— Time is Eternity begun : 

Behold that mother's love. 
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Blest mother ! who, in wisdom's path, 

By her own parent trod, 
Thus taught her son to flee the wrath, 

And know the fear of God : 
Ah ! youth, like him enjoy your prime, 
Begin Eternity in time, 

Taught by that mother's love. 

That mother's love! — how sweet the name ! 

What was that mother's love ? 
— ^The noblest, purest, tenderest flame, 

That kindles from above 
Within a heart of earthly mould, 
As much of heaven as heart can hold, 
Nor through eternity grows cold : 

This was that mother's love. 



THE INFIDEL AND THE CHRISTIAN, 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare ; 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 
The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? — The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed neartily, and died ; 
The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew; 
An infidel in health, but what when sick ? 
O — then a text would touch him at the quick ; 
View him at Paris in his last career, 
Surrounding throngs the demi-god revere ; 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 
And fumed with frankincense on every side. 
He begs their flattery with his latest breath, 
And, smothered in't at last, is praised to death ! 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
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Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit. 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent,) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes. 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, her's the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home : 
He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers. 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 



A FIELD FLOWER. 

OK FINDING ONE IN FULL BLOOM ON CHRISTMAS-DAT. 

There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The pfwrder beauties of the field, 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Race after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 
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It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charips, 

Lights pale October on his way. 
And twioes D^cmnber's arms. 

The purple heath and golden broomt 
On moory mountains catdi the gale ; 

0*er lawns, the lily sheds perfume. 
The violet in the vale^ 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill. 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured round. 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground. 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild-bee murmurs on its breast. 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 
Light o'er the sky<*lark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page ; — in every place. 

In every season, fresh and fair. 
It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms every where. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The Rose has but a summer reign. 

The Daisy never dies. 
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MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man, whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ^ 
His face was furrowed o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

Young stranger ,^ whither wanderest thou Z 

Began the reverend sage ; 
Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain. 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Out-spreadrng far and wide. 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; 
I've seen yon weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs , 

That man was made to mourn. 

O man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time t 
Misspending all thy precious hours,. 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force give nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn. 
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Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn. 
Then age and want, Ohi ill-matched pair! 

Show man was made to mourn. 

A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap carest ; 
Yet, think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But, Oh ! what crowds in every land 

Are ivretched and forlorn ; 
Through weary life this lesson learn. 

That man was made to mourn. 

Many and sharp the numerous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

See yonder poor, o'erlaboured wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn* 

If Vm designed yon lordling's slave — 

By nature's law designed. 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
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If not, why attt I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and pOWet 

To make his fellow mourn f 

Yet, let not this too much^ my soQ| 

Disturb thy youthfal breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man 

Had never, sure, been bom. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that maum ! 

O death ! the poor man's dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow^ 

From pomp and pleamre torn ; 
But, Oh ! a blest relkf to those 

That weary-laden mourn I 



CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their g^ide. 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I passed unhurt, 

And breathed in tainted air« 

Thy mercy sweetened every soil. 

Made every region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warmed, 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene 
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Thiok, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How with affrighted eyes 
Thou sawest the wide-extended deep 

In all its horrors rise I 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, 

O'ercame the pilot's art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of prayer 

My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roared at thy command. 

At thy command was still* 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths. 

Thy goodness 1*11 adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preservest my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. 



EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

Childhood's loved group revisits every scene ; 
The tangled wood-walk, and the tufted green ! 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 
Clothed with far softer hues than Light can ^ive« 

c2 
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The Schoors lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 
Mute is the belt that rung at peep of dawn, 
Quickening my truant- feet across the lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up 8prino;8, at every step, to claim a tear, 
Some litUe friendship formed and cherished here ; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions, and romantic dreams ! 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot — there we stood and gazed ; 
Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent awe. 
Her tattered mantle, and her hood of straw ; 
Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 
Imps, in the barn with mousing owlet bred, 
From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest shade, 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed : — 
And heroes fled the Sibyl's muttered call. 
Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard-wall. 
As o'er my palm the silver piece she drew, 
And traced the line of life with searching view, 
How throbbed my fluttering pulse with k)pes and fears. 
To learn the colour of my future years ! 
Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast; 
This truth once known — ^To bless is to be blest ! 
We led the bending beggar on his way, 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray,) 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 
As in his scrip we dropt our little store. 
And sighed to think that little was no more. 
He breathed his prayer, '^ Long may such goodness live Y* 
Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 

But hark! through those old firs, with sullen swell, 
The church-clock strikes ! ye tender scenes, farewell ! 
It calls me hence, beneath their shade, to trace 
The few fond lines that Time may soon efface. 
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On yon gray stone, that fronts the chancel-door, 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more, 
Each eve we shot the marble through the ring. 
When the heart danced, and life was in its spring ; 
Alas ! unconscious of the kindred earth. 
That faintly echoed to the voice of mirth. 
The glow-worm loves her emerald light to shed, 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft, as he turned the greensward with his spade, 
He lectured every youth that round him played ; 
And calmly pointing where our fathers lay. 
Roused us to rival each, the hero of his day. 



SOLITUDE. 

THE COMPLAINT. 

It is not that my lot is low, 
That bids the silent tear to flow ; 
It is not grief that bids me moan, 
It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens I love to roam, 
When the tired hedger hies him home ; 
Or by the woodland pool to rest, 
When pale the star looks on its breast. 

Yet when the silent evening sighs, 
With hallowed airs and symphonies, 
My spirit takes another tone. 
And sighs that it is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead — 
It floats upon the water's bed ; 
I would not be a leaf, to die 
Without recording sorrow's sigh ! 

The woods and winds, with sullen wail, 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
Fve none to smile when I am free, 
And when I sigh, to sigh with me. 
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Yet in my dreams a form I view, 
That thinks on me, and loves me too : 
I start ; and, when the vision's flown, 
I weep that I am all alone. 

THE REMONSTRANCE. 

But art thou thus indeed '^ alone ?" 
Quite unbefriended — all unknown ? 
And hast thou, then, his name forgot 
Who formed thy frame, and fixed thy lot? 

Is not His voice in evening's gale ? 
Beams not with Him the ''star" so pale ? 
Is there a leaf can fade and die 
Unnoticed by his watchful eye ? 

Each fluttering hope — each anxious fear — 
Each lonely sigh — each silent tear—* 
To thine Almighty Friend is known ; 
And say'st thou, thou art "all alone?*' 

ELIZA. 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 

0*er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight ; 

Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued. 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed. 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread 

Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of honour dart 

And love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 

— Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed. 

Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 

Heard the exulting shout, "They run ! they run!" 

"Great God!" she cried, " he's safe ! the battle's won !" 

— A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury winged it, and some demon. guides !) 



it 
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Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red stream issuing f^om her azure veins 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. — 
— ** Ah me V* she cried, and, sinking on the ground, 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 

Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 

Wait, gushing life. Oh wait my love's return I 
'' Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ! 
" The angel, pity, shuns the walks of war ! — 
" Oh spare, ye war hounds, spare their tender age ! — 
" On me, on me !*' she cried, " exhaust your rage !*' 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caressedi 
And, sighing, hid them in her blood-stained vest* 

From tent to tent the impatient warriiM: flies. 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 
Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through the canvass walls ; 
Quick threugh the murmuring gloom he footsteps tread, 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o'er the plam, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza weltering in her blood !~^ 
— Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds* 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds : — 
*' Speak low," he cries, and gives his little hand, 
*' Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand ; 
** Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers pressed, 
'^ And tried with poutmg lips her milkless breast ! 
** Alas ! we both with cold and hunger quake — 
" Why do you weep ?— Mamma will soon awake/' 
-— *' She'll wake no more !" the hopeless mourner cried. 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands, and sighed ; 
Stretched on the ground awhile entranced he lay. 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start. 
And all the father kindled in his heart : 
" O, Heavens !" he cried, " my first rash vow forgive ! 
'* These bbd to earth, for these I pray to live !*' 
Round his chill babes he wrapped his crimson vest. 
And clasped them sobbing to his aching bt^^^\.« 
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THE FLY AND THE SPIDER. 

Fresh was the breath of morn ; the busy breeze, 
As poets tell us, whispered through the trees, 

And swept the dew-clad blooms with wings so light : 
Phoebus got up and made a blazing fire, 
That gilded every country-house and spire. 

And smiling, put on his best looks so bright. 

On this fair morn, a spider who had set. 
To catch a breakfast, his old waving net. 

With curious art upon a spangled thorn. 
At length, with gravely, squmting, longing eye. 
Near him beheld a pretty plump young fly, 

Humming her little orisons to morn. 

** Good morrow, dear Miss Fly," quoth gallant Grim; 
** Good morrow, Sir," replied Miss Fly to him : 

'^ Walk in, Mias, pray, and see what Tm about :" 
** Vm much obliged to you. Sir," Miss Fly rejoined, 
" My eyes are both so very good, I find, 

'^ That I can plainly see the whole without." 



** Fine weather, Miss." — " Yes, very, very fine," 

Quoth Miss, — " Prodigious fine indeed :" 
** But why so coy," quoth Grim, " that you decline 
** To put within my bower your pretty head ?" 

" Tis simply this. 
Quoth cautious Miss, 
" I fear you like my pretty head so well, 
'* You'd keep it for yourself, Sir, — ^who can tell ?" 

'* Then, let me squeeze your lovely hand, my dear, 
*' And prove that all your fears are foolish vain." 

** I've a sore finger. Sir ; nay more, I fear 
** You really would not let it go again." 

** Poh poh ! child, pray dismiss your idle dread ; 

** I would not hurt a hair of that sweet head." 
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*' Welly then, with one kind kiss of friendship meet me : 
•' La, Sir," quoth Miss, with seeming artless tongue, 
*' I fear our salutation would be long ;" 
** So loving too, I fear that you would eat me/' 
So saying, with a smile she left the rogue, 
To weave more lines of death, and plan for prog, » 



»> 



THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER- 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stem to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned ta trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes» for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tiaings when he frowned ; 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

*Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 
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NIGHT. 

Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweet, when labours dose^ 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed ! 

Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life, 
When truth that h, and truth that seems, 

Mix in fantastic strife : 
Ah ! visions, le99 beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 

Night "b the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, and heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep : 

To wet with unseen tears 
Tiioiie graves of memory, where sleep 

Tlie joys of other years ; 
Hopes, that were Angels at their birth, 
But died when young like things of earth. 

Night is the time to watch ; 

O'er ocean's dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon's earliest glanoei 
That brings into the bome*siok viiod 
All we have loved and left behind. 
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Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of Despair, 

Come to our lonely tent ; 
like Brutus, 'midst his slumbering host. 
Summoned to die by Ceesar's ghost. 

Night b the time to think ; 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight, and, on the utmost brink 

Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Ni^ht is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his follower do. 
Steal from the throng to haunts untiod, 
And commune there alone with Ood* 

Night is the time for Death ; 

When all around is peace. 
Calmly to yield the weary breath. 

From sin and suffering cease. 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends; — such death be mine. 



ON VISITING A SCENE OF CHILDHOOD. 

" X CMM to th« pltet of my birth, and wM, 'Tho IHmdf of mj yoath, 
wten art Ihqr 2* tad Eobo tagwtnd, * Wbno an thay }' " 

LoKO years had elapsed since I gazed on the scene, 
Which my fancy still robed in its freshness of green, — 
The spot where, MMchool-boy, all thoughtless, I strayed 
By the side of the stream, in the gloom of Uie shade. 
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I thought of the friends, who had roamed with me there. 
When the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so fair, — 
All scattered ! — all sundered by mountain and wave, 
And some in the silent embrace of the grave ! 

I thought of the green banks, that circled around, 
With wild-flowers, and sweet-briar, and eglantine 

crowned : 
I thought of the river, all quiet and bright 
As the face of the sky on a blue summer night: 

And I thought of the trees, under which we had strayed. 
Of the broad leafy boughs, with their coolness of shade; 
And I hoped, though disfigured, some token to find 
Of the names, and the carvings, impressed on the rind. 

All eager, I hastened the scene to behold, 
Rendered sacred and dear by the feelings of, old ; 
And I deemed that, unaltered, my eye should explore 
This refuge, this haunt, this ^ysmm of yore. 

'Twas a dream ! — not a token or trace could I view 
Of the^iames that I loved, of the trees that I knew : 
Like the shadows of night at the dawning of day, 
** Like a tale that is told," — they had vanished away. 

And methought the lone river, that murmUred along. 
Was more dull in its motion, more sad in its song. 
Since the birds, that had nestled and warbled above, 
Had all fled from its banks, at the fall of the grove. 

I paused : — and the moral came home to my heart : — 
Behold, how of earth all the glories depart ! 
Our visions are baseless,— our hopes but a gleam, — 
Our staff* but a reed, — and our life but a dream. 

Then, O, let us look — let our prospects allure — 
To scenes that can fade not, to realms thiat endure, 



To glories, to blessings, that triumph ihblime 
O'er the blightings of change, and the ruins of ti 



time. 



»» 
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HODGE AND THE VICAR. 

HoDGB, a poor honest country lout. 

Not over stocked with learning, 
Chanced, on a summer*s eve, to meet 

The vicar, home returning. 

*^ Ah ! master Hodge," the vicar cried, 

** What still as wise as ever : 
^* The people in the village say, 

** That you are wond'rous clever/ 

** Why, master parson, as to that 

** I beg you'll right conceive me, 
** I do na brag, but yet I know 

** A thing or two, believe me." 

** We'll try your skill," the parson cried, 

" For learning what digestion : 
** And this you'll prove, or right or wrong, 

** By solving me a question : 

" Noah of old three babies had, 

"Or grown-up children rather ; 
^ Shem, Ham, and Japhet they were called : 

** Now, who was Japhet's father ?" 

'* Rat it !*' cried Hodge, and scratched his head, 

^* That does my wits belabour : 
** But howsomde'er, I'll homeward run, 

" And ax old Giles, my neighbour," 

To Giles he went, and put the case 

With circumspect intention : 
'* Thou fool," cried Giles, " I'll make it clear ' 

**To thy dull comprehension. 

*^ Three children has Tom Long, the smith, 
** Or cattle-doctor rather ; 



*^ Tom, IMck, and Harry, they are called : 
** Now^ who is Harry's father?" 
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** Adzooks ! I have it/' Hodee replied^ 
** Right well I know your lingo ; 

** Who^ Harry's father ? stop— here goes, — 
** Why Tom Long Smith, by jingo." 

Away he ran to find the priest 

With all his might and main. 
Who with good humour instant put 

The question once again : 

*< Noah of old three babies had, 
*^ Or grown-up children rather ; 

** Shem, Ham, and Japhet they were called : 
" Now who was Japbet's father?" 

** I have it now," Hodge grinning cried, 

** I'll answer like a proctor ; 
'^ Who's Japhet's father ? now I know ; 

" Why Tom Long Smith, the doctor." 



•W««^n««^^>«^M^^WV«^tf«^tf«<^^^M*«^^M«M«^ 



HOME. 

The adventurous boy, that asks his little share. 

And hies from home, with many a gossip's prayer, 

Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to see 

The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 

And as he turns, the thatch among uie trees, 

The smoke's blue wreaths tuicending with the breeze. 

The village-common spotted with white sheep, 

The church-yard yews round which his fathers sleep ; 

All rouse Reflection's sadly-pleasing train. 

And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again ! 

So, when the mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before. 
And, with the sons of Science, wooed the gale 
That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of sail ; 
So, when he breathed his firm yet fbnlHidieay'' 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved 
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And all his soul best loved — such tears he shed. 
While each soft scene of suminer*beauty fled. 
Long o*et the wave a wistful look he cas(t, 
Long watclied the streaming signal from the mast ; 
Till twilight^s dewy tints deceived his eye. 
And fairy-fdrestis fringed the evening sky. 

So •Scotia's 'Queen, as slowly dawned the day, 
Rose on her coucti, and gazed her soul away. 
Her eyes had blessed the beacon's glimmering height, 
That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 
But now tlie mom with orient hues pourtrayed 
Each castled cliff, and brown monastic shade : 
All touched tbe talisman's resistless spring. 
And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing! 



■^MN^MM^h^h^k^^^tf^^^^y^^^ 



THE BETTER LAND. 

^' I HEAlt tliee «peak of the better land ; 

Thou callest its children a happy band : 

Mother; Oh! vi^ere is that radiant shore ? — 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ?^^ 

Is it where the "flower of the^orange blows. 

And the fire-^ies glance through the myrtle boughs ?" 

— " Not there, not there, my child !" 

*^ Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunn^ skies ? — 
Or midst the green islaiids of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breieze, 
And strai;^ bright biros, on their stany wbgs, 
Bear the nckliues of all ^glorious tilings V^ 
Not tliere, not there, my child V 

Is it far away, in some Tegton iM, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? 
Where the bnmfHig fays ^ ike rtrby skme, 
And the diamond lights u(> the secret mine, 
And the pearl fleams form trom the coral strand — 
Is it there, sweet moibier,'that belter land V* 
— " Not there, not there, my child T 

h2 
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" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, — 
Sorrow and dea^ may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
— It is there, it is there, my child !*' 



THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Imitated from the Italian of Crbscembini. 

I ASKED the Heavens ; — ^* What foe to God hath done 
" This unexampled deed ? — ^The Heavens exclaim, 

'* Twas Man; — and we in horror snatched the sun 
'< From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.'' 

I asked the Sea ; — ^the Sea in fury boiled, 
And answered with his voice of storms, — " Twas Man : 

^^ My waves in panic at his crime recoiled, 

'^ Disclosed the abyss, and from the centre ran." 

I asked the Earth ; — the Earth replied aghast, 

'^ Twas Man ; — and such strange pangs my bosom 
rent, 

'* That still I groan and shudder at the past." 
— ^To Man, gay, smiling, thoughtless Man, I went. 

And asked him next : — He turned a scornful eye. 

Shook his proud head, and deigned me no reply. 

A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY, 

Ere the foundations of the world were laid. 
Ere kindling light the Almighty word obeyed. 
Thou wert; and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame, 
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From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 
Thou still shalt be ; still as thou wert before, 
And know no change, when time shall be no more. 
O endless thought ! divine Eternity ! 
The immortal soul shares but a part of thee ! 
For thou wert present when our life began. 
When the warm dust shot up in breathing man. 

Ah ! what is life ? with ills encompassed round, 
Amidst our hopes, fate strikes the sudden wound : 
To-day the statesman of new honour dreams, 
To-morrow death destroys his airy schemes. 
Is mouldy treasure in thy chest confined ? 
Think all that treasure thou must leave behind ; 
Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazoned hearse, 
And all thy hoards with lavish hand disperse. 
Should certain fate the impending blow delay. 
Thy mirth will sicken, and thy bloom decay ; 
Then feeble age will all thy nerves disarm. 
No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. 
Who then would wish to stretch this narrow span. 
To suffer life beyond the date of man ? 

The virtuous soul pursues a nobler aim. 
And life regards but as a fleeting dream : 
She longs to wake, and wishes to get free, 
To launch from earth into eternity « 
For while the boundless theme extends our thought. 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 



FALSE GREATNESS. 

Mylo, forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a large estate. 

Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet and conspire to make him great : 

I know thy better thoughts, I know 

Thy reason can*t descend so low. 
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Let a broad stream wil^ golden sands 
Through all bis m6ad6w-8 roll, 

He's bdt a wretch with all his lands. 
That wears a naffrow soul« 

He swell's atiiidst his wiealthy store, 
And proudly pbbing what he weighs. 

In his own scale he fondly lays 
Huge heaps of shining ote. 

He spreads the baioide tidde to hold 

His matk^and his farms, 
And cheats the beam with loads of goid 

He hugs be€we«ii his afms. 

So might the ploagh<<boy climb a tree. 
When CrodsuB mounts bis throne. 

And both«taod upy aaui smile to see 
How long their shadows grown. 

Alas ! how vain their fancies be. 
To think that shade their own ! 

Thus minted stdl whh wealth and state, 
Croesus himself can never know ; 

His true dimensions and his; ttreight 
Are far inferior to theit show. 

Were I so tall to reach Ae pole, 
Or grasp the ocean wUh my span, 

I must be measured by my soul : 
The mind's the standard of the man. 



i0a^^0*^^^^^t^^^^^t^t^^^0t0^^»0^^»^t^^^^^0\^^^^^s^s.^%0^ 



PLEASURES OF M£MORY. 

Sweet Memory ! wafted by thy gentle gale, 
Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail. 
To view the fairy-haunts of loog-lost hours, 
Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. 
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When Joy*s bright sun has shed his evening ray, 
And Hope's delusive meteors cease to play ; 
When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 
Still through the gloom thy star serenely glows : 
Like yon fair orb, she gilds the brow of night 
With the mild magic of reflected light. 

And who can tell the triumphs of the mind 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined ? 
When age has quenched we eye, and closed the ear, 
Still nerved for action in her native sphere, 
Oft will she rise — ^with searching glance pursue 
Some long-loved image vanished from her view ; 
Dart through the deep recesses of the past, 
0*er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast ; 
With giant-grasp fling back the folds of night. 
And snatch the taithless fugitive to light. 

Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered glories shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy bnxxl thy call obey. 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer-visions fly, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo, FancVs fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of rower, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living lig^ht ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest. 



t^^^^^^#^^^«^W«^^^^«^k^^^^M^^#^^^^^^^^^i^ 



THE SAILOR. 
The Sailor sighs as sinks his native shore. 

As all its lessening turrets bluely fade ; 
He climbs the mast to feast his eye once more. 

And busy fancy fondly lends her aid. 
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Ah! now, each dear, domestic scene he knew, 
Recalled and cherished in a foreign clime. 

Charms with the magic of a moonlight riew ; 
Its colours mellowed, not impaired, by time. 

True as the needle, homeward points his heart, 
Through all the horrors of the stormy main ; 

This, the last wish that would with life depart. 
To see the smile of her he loves again. 

When Morn first faintly draws her silver line, 
Or Eve's grey cloud descends to drink the wave ; 

When sea and sky in midnight darkness join. 
Still, still he views the parting look she gave. 

Her gentle spirit, lightly hovering o'er. 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole ; 

And, when the beating billows round him roar, 
whispers sweet hope to soothe his troubled sottl. 

Carved is her name in many a spicy grove. 
In many a plantain -forest, waving wide ; 

Where dusky youths in painted plumage rove, 
And giant palms o'er-arch the golden tide. 

But lo, at last he comes with crowded sail ! 

Lo, o*er the cliff what eager figures bend ! 
And hark, what mingled murmurs swell the ga!e ! 

In each he hears tiie welcome of a friend. 

— Tis she, 'tis she herself! she waves her hand ! 

Soon is the anchor cast, the canvas furled ; . 
Soon through the whitening surge he springs to land. 

And clasps the maid he singled from the world ! 



THE SPECTACLES. 

A CERTAIN artist (I forget his name) 
Had got for making Spectacles a fame. 
Or Helps to Read — as when the first were sold 
Was writ, upon his glaring sign, in gold ; . 
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And, for all uses to be had from glass, 

His were allowed, by readers, to surpass. 

There came a man into his shop one day — 

•* Are you the spectacle-contriver, pray ?" . 

" Yes, sir,'* said he, ** I can, in that affair, • 

" Contrive to please you, if you want a pair." 

" Can you ? — pray do then." — So, at first, he chose 

To place a youngish pair upon his nose ; 

Ana book produced, to see how they would fit; 

Asked how he liked them. — << Like them? not a bit.' 

" Then, sir, I fancy, if you please to try, 

" These, in my hand, will better suit your eye." 

" No, but they don't." — " Well, comie, sir, if you please, 

'* Here is another sort, we'll even try these ; 

** Still somewhat more they magnify the letter : 

" Now, sir ?"— " Why now— Fm not a bit the better." 

*' No ! here, take these, which magnify still more ; 

** How do they fit ?"— " Like all the rest before/' 

In short, they tried a whole assortment through. 
But all in vain, for none of them would do : 
The operator, much surprised to find 
So odd a case, thought, sure the man is blind ; 
" What sort of eyes can you have got ?" said he ; 
** Why, very good ones, friend, as you may see.'' 
" Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball — 
" Pray, let me ask you— can you read at all ?" 
'' No, you great blockhead! ill could, what need 
•* 0£ paying you for any helps to read V 
And so he left the maker in a heat^ 
Resolved to post him for an arrant cheat. 



THE LAST MAN. 

All wordly shapes shall melt in gloom,^ 
The Sun himself must die. 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its Immortality ! 
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I saw a vision in my sleep, 

T^at gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the eulf of Time ! 
I skw the last of human mould, 
That shall Creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The Sun's eye had a sickly glare. 

The Earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight, — ^the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 
Earth's cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead, 

To shores were all was dumb! 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood^ 

With dauntless words and high. 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood. 

As if a storm passed by. 
Saying, We are twms in death, proud Sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

Tis Mercy bids thee go. 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 

What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 

The vassals of his will ; — 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned kin^ of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 
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Go, let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease's shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

like grass beneath the scythe. 

Even I am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 
My Mps that speak thy dirge of death,-* 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall, — 
The majesty of Darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

This spint shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath. 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of Victory, — 

And took the sting from Death ! 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 

On Nature's awful waste. 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou sawest the last of Adam's race, 
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On Earth's sepulchral clod. 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 



THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

I coMEy I come ! ye have called me long, 
I come o'e^ the mountains with li|ht and song f 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wsa^ening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut-flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest-bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the falling fanes, 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom. 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 

I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest-boughs. 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 
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Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie maT ntfw be your home, 
Ye of the rose^cheek and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding foot-step, to meet me fly, 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay 1 

Away from the dwellings of care-worn men. 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen, 
Away from the cnamb^r and dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, 
Tkeir light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains. 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

But ye ! — ye are changed since ye met me last ; 
A shade of earth has been round you cast ! 
There is that come over your brow and eye 
Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die ! 
Ye smile ! — ^but your smile, hath a dimness yet — 
Oh I what have ye looked on since last we met ? 

Ye are changed, ye are changed ! — and I see not here 
All whom I saw m the vanished year I 
There were graceful heads, with Uieir ringlets bright. 
Which tossed in the breeze with a play of light? 
There were eyes^ in whose glistening laughter lay 
No faint remembrance of dull decay. 

There were steps, that flew o'er the cowslip's head, 

As if for a banquet all earth were spread ; 

There were voices, that rung through the sapphire sky. 

And had not a sound of mortality ! 

— Are they gone!^ — is dieir mirth from the green hills 

passed? 
— ^Ye have looked on Death since ye met me last ! 

I know whence the shadow comes o'er ye now, 
Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow I 
Ye have given the lovely to earth's embrace, 
She hath taken the fairest of beauty's race ! 
With their laughing eyes and their festal ei^own. 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down. 
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They are gone froia amongst you, the bright and (ejr. 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair ! 
— But I know of a world where there falls no blight, 
I shall find them there, with their eyes of light ! 
Where Death 'midst the blooms of the mom may dwells 
I tarry no longer, — farewell, farewell \ 

The Summer is hastening, on soft wmds borne. 

Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the com ! 

For me, I depart to a brighter shore, 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more* 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell. 

And the flowers are not Death'^s ; fare ye well, farewell t 



FRIENDS. 

Friend after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union *here of hearts. 

That finds not here an end : 
Were this frail world our only rest. 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time. 
Beyond this vale of death. 

There surely is some blessed clime. 
Where life is not a breath. 

Nor life's affections transient fire, 

Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 

There is a world above, 

Where parting is unknown ; 

A whole eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone ; 

And fJEiith beholds the dying here 

Translated to that happier sphere I 
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Thus Star by star declines, 

Till all are passed away. 
As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
— They hide themselves in heaven's own light. 



THE MOURNER, 

Ys8 ! there are real mourners — I have seen 

A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention, through the day, her duties claimed. 

And to be useful as resigned she aimed : 

Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed to expect 

Pity U)r grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied parents sank to sleep. 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to her mind was all the past displayed. 

That faithful Memory brings to Sorfbw*s aid : 

For then she thought on one regretted youth, 

Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth. 

In every place she vrandered, where they'd been, 

And sadly-sacred held the parting scene ; 

Wheito last for sea he took his leave--^that place 

With double interest would tke niglitly trace : 

For long the courtship was, axid lie would say, 

Each time he sailed — ** This odk^, and Uien the day :'* 

Yet prudence tarried ; but when last he went. 

He drew from [Htying love a Aill consent. 

Happy he saU^, and great the canre she took, 
That he should sofUy (deep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sailed, and much she told, 
How he should guard agamst the climate's cold ; 

i2 
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Yet saw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood. 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek. 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain : 
Hope was awakened as for home he sailed, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed. 

He called his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover's message — •* 'Thomas, I must die, 
** Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
** My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
" And gazing go ! — if not, this trifle take, 
" And say, till death I wore it for her sake* 
" Yes ! I must die — Blow on, sweet breeze^ blow on ! 
** Give me one look, before my life be gone I 
'' Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair— « 
** One last fond look ! And now, repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish, had more — I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting — She beheld him faint : 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
'< Yes ! I must die !" and hope for ever fled ! 

Still long she nursed him — tender thoughts mean time 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible read. 
Soothed the famt heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer : 
Apart she sighed ; alone she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
Yet said not so, '^ Perhaps he will not sink :" 
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A sudden brightness in bis look appeared, 
A sudden vigour in bis voice ^ras beard. 
Sbe bad been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in bis chair ; 
Lively be seemed, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall. 
But sbe has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made Uiem dear. 
He named his friend, but then bis hand sbe prest. 
And fondly whispered, ''Thou must go to rest :** 
'' I eo,'' be said ; but as he spoke, she found 
His nand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed affrighted ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love — and all was past 1 

She placed a decent stone his erave above. 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty, and the dead ; 
Sbe would have grieved, bad friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance — ^'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in lon^ abstracted fit ; 
But if observer pass, will take her round. 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again ; and thus her hours employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led. 
To bold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirits' pain 
In this sad connict will disturb thy brain. 
All have their tasks and trials ! Thine are hard. 
But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give. 
Regard the dead ! but to the living, live 1 
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BOADICEA. 

AN ODE. 

When the British warrior qiieen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods ; 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 
Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matcnless wrongs, 
Tis because ^e^ntfhent ties 

All the terrors of our tongtxes. 

Rome ShaH petish-— write that word 
In the bt<k)d th^t she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renowned^ 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shdi arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's nam^ ; 

Sounds, not atms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to feme. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land. 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 
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Regions Ceesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow : 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 

Dying, hurled them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 



«<^V»/**«*»^^»*'^^'^^'»»^>»»^'^»*^^*^*«^*^«*' 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM, 

A KioHTiNOALE, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel^ as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When» looking eagerly around. 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew uie glow-worm by his spark ; 
So stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
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« Did yoa admire raj lamp,'' qaodi he, 
'' As much as I your mmstrasy, 
*^ Yoa would abhor to do me wrong, 
" As mach as I to spoil your song ; 

For 'twas the self-same Power dinner 

Taught yoa tosiag, ami me to shiiie; 

That yoa with masic, I with li^t, 
^' Might beaatifr and cheer the nigik#'' 

The songster h^ard his short oratidn, 
Andy warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as iny story tells, 
And found a sapper somewhere ebcL 

Hence iarring sectaries may leant 
Their real interest id discern i 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and detour each other |f 
But sine ahd shine by s#eet conseiit. 
Till life s poor transient night is sp^t, 
Respectmg iii each other's case 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that flies. 



*^^^^^^<^^^^^^»MW^<«^W^MM»^ 



FAREWELL TO ANNA'&( 6RAVE 

I WISH I was where Atina li^. 
For I am sick of lingerin|^ heref ;-*- 

And every hour affection cnes, 
Go ana partake her humble bier. 

I with I could : for when she died 
I lost my all } and life has proved 

Since that sad hour a drearv void, 
A waste unlovely and unloved. 
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But whOy when I am turned to clay, 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck Uie ragg^ moss away. 

And weeds that have no business there ? 

And who with pious hand shall bring 
The flowers she cherished, snow-drops cpld, 

And violets that unheeded spring, 
To scatter o'er her hallowed mould ? 

And who, while memory loves to dwell 

Upon her name for ever dear, 
Shall feel his heart with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter, bitter tear ? 

I did it; and would Fate allow. 
Should visit still, should still deplore; 

But health and strength have left me now. 
And I, alas ! can weep no more. 

Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain, 

The last I offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undecked remain. 

And all thy memory fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look, 

Thy voice that might with music vie, 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 
4 Thy matchless eloquence of eye, 

Thy spirits frolicksome as good, 

Thy courage by no ills dismayed, 
Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 

Thy gay good humour,— can they fade ? 

Perhaps ; — but sorrow dims my eye : 
Cold turf, which I no more must view. 

Dear name, which I no more must sigh, 
A long, a last, a sad adieu. 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

Will then no pitying hand its succour lend. 
The Gladiator's mortal throes to end ? 
To free the unconquered mind, whose generous power 
Triumphs o'er nature in her saddest hqur ? 

Bowed low and full of death, his head declines. 
Yet o*er his brow indignant valour shines, 
Still glares his closing eye with angry li^ht, 
Now glares, now darkens with approaching night ! 

Thmk not, with terror heaves that sinewy breast ! 
Tis vengeance visible and pain supprest ; 
Calm in despair, in agony sedate, 
His proud soul wrestles with overmastering fate ; 
That pang the conflict ends ! he falls not yet I 
Seems every nerve for one last effort set : 
At once by death, death's lingering power to brave, 
He will not sink, but plunge into Uie grave — 
Exhaust his mighty soul in one last sigh, 
And rally all life's energies to die ! 

Unfeared is now that cord, which oft ensnared 
The baffled rival, whom his falchion spared : 
Those clarions mute, which on the murderous stage. 
Roused him to deeds of more than martial rage : 
Once poised by peerless might, once dear to fame, 
The shield, which could not guard, supports his frame ; 
His fixed eye dwells upon his faithless blade. 
As if in silent agony he prayed ; 
*^ O might I yet by one avenging blow, 
" Not shun my fate, but share it with my foe !" 

Vain hope! the streams of life-blood fast descend ; 
That giant arm's up-bearing strength must bend : 
Yet shall he scorn, procumbnet to betray 
One dastard sign of^ anguish or dismay, 
With one weak plaint to shame his parting breath. 
In pangs sublime, magnificent in death. 

But his were deeds unchronicled ; — his tomb 
No patriot wreaths adorn ; — to cheer his doom. 
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No soothing thoughts arise of duties done. 

Of trophied conquests for his country won ; 

And he, whose sculptured form gave deathless fame 

To Ctesilas ; he dies — without a name ! 

Haply, to grace some Csesar's pageant pride, 

The hero-slave, or hireling champion died ! 

When Rome, degenerate Rome, for barbarous shows. 

Bartered her virtue, glory, and repose, 

Sold all that freemen prize, as great and good, 

For pomps of death and theatres of blood ! 



THE JACKDAW. 

There is a bird who, by his coat 
And by the hoarseness of his note. 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church. 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch. 

And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate. 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather. 
Look up — your brains begin to swim, 
Tis in the clouds — ^that pleases him, 

He chooses it the rather. 

Fond of the speculative height. 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the rareeshow. 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure and at his ease. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises. 

If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate. 

Or troubles it at all. 
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He sees that this gpreat roundabout, 
The world, with all its motley rout. 

Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its busmesses. 
Is no concern at all of his. 

And says — what says he ? — Caw. 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen them. 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between them* 



GREECE, 

AS IT IMPRESSED THE MIND OF THE POET IN 1810. 

He who hath bent him o*er the dead 
Ere the 6rst day of death is fled. 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And marked the mild angelic air. 
The rapture of repose that's there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 
And — ^but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 
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So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by death revealed ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
~ But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feeling passed away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of lieavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth. 



TO THE RAINBOW. 

TkiumphAl arch, that fillest the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teacn me what thou art — 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 
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And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's grey fathers fortii 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first made anthem rang 

On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse*s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poef s theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the firesMned fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam* 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 
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THE LOVE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOME. 

There is a land, of every land the pride. 

Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener lights 

And milder moons em paradise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 

Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth ; 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In^very clime the magnet of his soul. 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 

For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend : 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 

** Where shall that land, thsit spot of earth be found ?" 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 

O, tliou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 

On Greenland's rocks, o^er rude Kamschatka's plains, 
In pale Siberia's desolate domains ; 
When the wild hunter takes his lonely way, 
Tracks through tempestuous snows his savage prey, 

k2 
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The reindeer's spoil, the ermine's treasure shares, 
And feasts his famine on the fat of bears ; 
Or, wresth'ng with the might of raging seas. 
Where round the pole the eternal billows freeze. 
Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main ; 
— His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath the sky, 
And dearer far than Ceesar's palace-dome. 
His cavern-shelter, and his cottage-home. 

O'er China's garden-fields and peopled floods ; 
In California's pathless world of woods ; 
Round Andes' heights, where Winter^ from his throne. 
Looks down in soom upon the summer zone ; 
By the gay borders of Bermuda's isles. 
Where Spring with everlasting verdure smiles, 
On pure Madeira's vine-robed hills of health ; 
In Java's swamps of pestilence and wealth ; 
Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals drink. 
Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates' brink ; 
On Carmel's crest ; by Jordan's reverend stream. 
Where Canaan's glories vanished like a dream ; 
Where Qreece, a spectre, haunts her heroes' graves, 
And Rome's vast ruins darken Tiber's waves; 
Where broken-hearted Switzerland bewails 
Her subject mountains and dishonoured vales ; 
Where Albion's rocks exult amidat the sea. 
Around the beauteous isle of Liberty ; 
— Man, through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems hia own land of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
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THE PATRIOT. 

Swell, swell the shrill trumpet clear sounding afar. 

Our sabres flash splendour around ; 
For Freedom has summoned her sons to the war, 

Nor Britain has shrunk from the sound* 

Let plunder's vile thirst the mvaders inflame ; 

Let slaves for their wages be bold ; 
Shall valour the harvest of avarice claini ? 

Shall Britons be bartered for gold ? 

No ! free be our aid, independent our might. 

Proud honour our guerdon alone : 
Unbought be the hand that we raise in the fight, 

And the sword that we brandish our own. 

And all that we love to our thoughts shall succeed, 
Their image each labour shall cheer ; 

For them we will conquer, for them we will bleed, 
And our pay be a smile or a tear. 

And oh 1 if returning triumphant we move. 

Or sink on the land that we save— 
Oh ! blest by his country, his kindred, his love. 

How vast the reward of the brave ! 



THE PAINTER WHO PLEASED NOBODY 
AND EVERY BODY. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view. 

The traveller leaping o'er those bounds, 

The credit of his book confounds. 

Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 

Makes even his real courage doubted ; 

But fiattery never seems absurd ; 

The flattered always take your word : 

Impossibilities seem just ; 

They take the strongest praise on trust. 
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Hyperboles, though ne*er so great, 
Will still come short of self-conceit. 

So very like a Painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew ; 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So just, the life itself was there. 
No flattery with his colours laid. 
To bloom restored the faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length. 
His honest pencil touched with truth, 
And marked the date of age and youth. 
He lost his friends, his practice failed ; 
Truth should not always be revealed ; 
In dusty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second pay. 
Two bustos, fraught with every grace, 
A Venus and Apollo's face, 
He placed in view ; resolved to please. 
Whoever sat, he drew from these. 
From these corrected every feature. 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was come. 
His palette ready o'er his thumb. 
My lord appeared ; and seated right 
In proper attitude and light. 
The painter looked, he sketched the piece, 
Then dipt his pencil, talked of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guido*s air; 
'' Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there 
** Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
** To give them all the native fire ; 
** The features fraught with sense and wit, 
" You'll grant are very hard to hit ; 
'' But yet with patience you shall view 
^* As much as paint and art can do/' 
" Observe the work." My Lord replied, 
** Till now I thought my mouth was wide ; 
** Besides, my nose is somewhat long ; 
** Dear Sir, for me, 'tis far too young.'* 
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" O ! pardon me/' the artist cried, 
'* Iti this, we painters must decide. 
'* The piece even common eyes must strike, 
** I warrant it extremely like.** 

My Lord examined it a-new ; 
No looking glass seemed half so true. 

A Lady came, with borrowed grace 
He from his Venus formed her face. 
Her lover praised the Painter's art ; 
So like the picture in his heart ! 
To every age some charm he lent ! 
Even Beauties were almost content. 

Through all the town his art they praised ; 
His custom grew, his price was raised. 
Had he the real likeness shewn. 
Would any man the picture own ? 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
Each found the likeness in his thought. 



INSTRUCTION SOUGHT FROM THE BEE. 

Buzzing insect, busy creature, 
I would know thy wondrous skill, 

Thou dost roam o'er blooming nature, 
And Ay hive with honey fill. 

Dost thou toil through every hour ? 

Dost thou gain from every flower ? 
Let me learn of thee. 

Teach me, sweetest insect flying. 
How like thee to choose the best ; 

Thou that dost, thy tribe outvying. 
Live to work, but die to rest : 

When my time on earth shall end. 

What may then mv soul befriend ? 
Let me learn of thee. 
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Varied plants with mingled odours, 

Nature oft presents below ; 
Some may please, yet some forebode us ; 

Teach me these in truth to know. 
Skill is thine t* extract the sweet — 
Patience thine, the toil to greet : 

Let me learn of thee. 

'' Man, arise! thy sun is shining; 

Lose not time in sinful ease ; 
Prudence with thy zeal combining. 

Ills escape ana blessings seize. 
Sweets may dwell with lowly flowers. 
Poisons hide in fragrant bowers. 

Stoop, and learn of me. 

'* Flowers unnumbered make me wander, 

One alone might thee avail : 
See that Rose of Sharon yonder. 

Try yon Lily of the Vale. 
Sacred perfume there is found, 
Ample treasures there abound. 

Haste, and learn of me. 

'^ Man, be wise ! thy days are flitting; 

HealUi and strength, and means will end ; 
Strive to gain what's most befitting. 

Peaceful then to rest descend. 
Lo ! a brighter day shall rise — 
Scenes unfading greet thine eyes, 
Verdant 'neath immortal skies. 
Think, and learn of me." 



THE INFLUENCE OF HOPE. 

At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
8pans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
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Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? — 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form, that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power. 
The pledge of Joy*s anticipated hour ? 
Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of man — 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold an image to the view, 
Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heavenly light, 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight : 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way, 
That calls each slumbering passion into play. 
Waked by thy touch, I see the sister band. 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command. 
And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer, 
To Pleasure's path, or Glory's bright career. 

Primeval Hope, the Abnian Muses say, 
When Man and Nature mourned their first decay ; 
When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below, 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car. 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
fiut Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 
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Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
From Carmers heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his ni^ht began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
What viewless forms th' ^olian organ play. 
And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious thought away. 



EDWIN AND EMMA. 

Far in the windings of a vale, 

Fast by a sheltering wood. 
The safe retreat of Health and Peace, 

A humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma flourished fair. 

Beneath a mother's eye. 
Whose only wish on earth was now 

To see her blessed, and die. 

The softest blush that Nature spreads 

Gave colour to her cheek : 
Such orient colour smiles through Heaven, 

When vernal mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 

This charmer of the plains ; 
Tliat sun who bids their diamond blaze, 

To paint our lily deigns. 

Long had she filled each youth with love, 

E^ch maiden with despair ; 
And though by all a wonder owned, 

Yet knew not she was feir ; 
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Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 

A soul devoid of art ; 
And from whose eye, serenely mild, 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught ; 

Was quickly too revealed ; 
For neither bosom lodged a wish, 

That virtue keeps concealed. 

What happy hours of heart-felt bliss 

Did love on both bestow ! 
Bat bliss too mighty long to last. 

Where fortune proves a foe. 

His sister, who, like Envy formed, 

Like her hi mischief joyed, 
To work them harm, with wicked skill 

Each darker art employed. ' 

The father too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all unfeeling as the clod 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he seen their secret flame, 

And seen it long unmoved : 
Then with a father's frown at last 

He sternly disapproved. 

In Edwin's gentle heart, a war 

Of difiering passions strove : 
His heart, that durst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he ok behind 

The spreading hawthorn crept, 
To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 

Where Emma walked and wept. 

L 
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Oft too on Stanmore*8 wintry waste. 

Beneath the moonlight shade. 
In sighs to pour his softened soul. 

The midnight mourner strayed. 

His cheeky where health with beauty glowed^ 

A deadly pale o'ercast ; 
So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 

Before the northern blast. 

The parents now, with late remorse. 

Hung o'er his dying bed ; 
And wearied Heaven with fruitless vows, 

And fruitless sorrow shed. 

" 'Tis past !" he cried — " but if your souls 

" Sweet mercy yet can move, 
^' Let these dim eyes once more behold 

** What they must ever love." 

She came ; his cold hand softly touched. 
And bathed with many a tear ; 

Fast falling o*er the primrose pale. 
So morning dews appear. 

But oh ! his sister's jealous care 

(A cruel sister she) 
Forbade what Emma came to say ; 

" My Edwin ! live for me." 

Now homeward as she hopeless went 

The churchryard path along, 
The blast blew cold, the dark owl screamed 

Her lover's funeral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night. 

Her startling fancy found 
In every bush his hovering shade. 

His groan in every sound. 
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Alone, appalled, thus had she passed 

The visionary vale — 
When, lo ! the death-bell smote her ear, 

Sad-sounding in the gale. 

Just then she reached, with trembling step, 

Her aged mother's door — 
** He's gone," she cried ; ** and I shall see 

*' That angel face no more ! 

** I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

'* Beat high against my side — ** 
From her white arm down sunk her head ; 

She shivering sighed, and died. 



VOYAGE OF THE FIRST MISSIONARIES TO 

GREENLAND- 

The moon is watching in the sky ; the stars 

Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 

Ocean, outstretched with infinite expanse, 

Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 

The tide o'er which no troubling spirits breathe, 

Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 

Where, poised as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear ; 

A double image, pictured on the deep. 

The vessel o'er its shadow seems to sleep ; 

Yet, fike the host of Heaven, that never rest. 

With evanescent motion to the west, 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night. 

And leaves behind a rippling wake of light. 

Hark ! through the calm and silence of the scene. 
Slow, solemn, sweet, with many a pause between. 
Celestial music swells along the air ! 
— No ! — 'tis the evening hymn of praise and prayer 
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From yonder deck ; where, on the stern retired 

Three humble voyagers, with looks inspired, 

And hearts enkindled with a holier flame 

Than ever lit to empire or to fame. 

Devoutly stand : — their choral accents rise 

On wings of harmony beyond the skies ; 

And 'midst the songs, that Seraph-Minstrels sing, 

Day without night, to their immortal King, 

These simple strains, — ^which erst Bohemian hills 

Echoed to pathless woods and desert rills ; 

Now heard from Shetland's azure bound, — are known 

In heaven ; and He, who sits upon the throne 

In human form, with mediatorial power, 

Remembers Calvary, and hails the hour. 

When, by th* Almighty Father's high decree. 

The utmost north to Him shall bow the knee. 

And, won by love, an untamed rebel-race 

Kiss the victorious Sceptre of His grace. 

Then to His eye, whose instant el^ce pervades 

Heaven's heights, Earth's circle^ Heirs profoundest 

shades, 
Is there a group more lovely than those three 
Night-watching Pilgrims on the lonely sea? 
Or to His ear, that gathers in one sound 
The voices of adcMring worlds around. 
Comes there a breath of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes his poor disciples raise. 
Ere on the treacherous main they sink to rest. 
Secure as leaning oil their Master's breast ? 

They sleep : but memory wakes ; and dreams array 
Night m a lively masquerade of dav ; 
The land they seek, the land they leave behind. 
Meet on mid-ocean in the plastic mind : 
One brings forsaken home and friends so nigh. 
That tears in slumber swell th' unconscious eye ; 
The other opens, with prophetic view. 
Perils, which e'en their fathers never knew, 
(Though schooled by suffering, long inured to toil, 
Outcasts and exiles irom their natal soil;) 
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— Strange scenes, strange men ; untold, untried distress ; 

Pain, hardships, famine, cold, and nakedness. 

Diseases ; death in every hideous form. 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm ; 

Wild beasts and wilder men ; — unmoved with fear. 

Health, comfort, safety, life, they count not dear, 

May they but hope a Saviour's love to show, 

And warn one spirit from eternal woe ; 

Nor will they faint ; nor can they strive in vain. 

Since thus — to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

Tis morn : — the bathing moon her lustre shrouds ; 
Wide o'er the East impends an arch of clouds. 
That spans the ocean ; — while the infant dawn 
Peeps through the portal o'er the liquid lawn. 
That ruffled by an April gale appears. 
Between the gloom and splendour of the spheres, 
Dark-purple as the moorland-heath, when rain 
Hangs in low vapours o'er the autumnal plain : 
Till Uie full Sun, resurgent from the flood. 
Looks on the waves, and turns them into blood ; 
But quickly kindling, as his beams aspire, 
The lambent billows play in forms of fire. 
— Where is the Vessel ? — Shining through the light. 
Like the white sea- fowl's horizontal flight. 
Yonder she wings, and skims, and cleaves her way 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray. 



CASABIANCA.* 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle's wreck. 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 



* Toting CaBabianoa, a boy about thirtcon years old, son to the Admiral of 
the Oriei^t, remained at hia post (in the batUe of the Nile) after the ship had 
uicen fire, and all the guns had been abandoned ; and pexithed in the expio* 
sion of the Tessel when the flaqup had reached the powder. 

l2 
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Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on--^he would not go, 

Without his Father's word ; 
That Father, faint in death below. 

His voicd no longer heard. 

He called akmd i^-^* Say, Father, say. 

If yet my task is done ?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

'' Sptak, Father 1'' onoe again he cried, 

*' If I may yet be gone ! 
*' And" — ^but the booming shots replied » 

And fast the flames rolled on« 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving haifi 
And looked from that lone post of death. 

In stilly yet brave despair* 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My Father ! must I stay ?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flaff on high. 

And streamed above the gallant child. 
Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 
The boy— oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing which perished there, 

Was that young faithful heart ! 



MATERNAL HOPE. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beAntv sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe Unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 
*^ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine $ 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 
Brieht as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; byt, ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thv worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past-^ 
With many a smile my solitude repay. 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

'' And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, . 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near? 
Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed : 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low. 
And think on all my love, and all my woe V* 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when tl^ cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
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Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer, 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while 
At every artless tear, and every smile ! 
How ^lows the jojttis parent to descry 
A gumless bosom, xhie to sympathy ! 



THE PALM TREE. 

It waved not through an Eastern sky, 
Beside 4i fount of Araby ; 
It was not fanned by Southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas, 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew 
Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the Ugbt shaft of orient mould, 
And Europe's violets faintly sweet. 
Purpled the mosS'i.beds at its feet. ^ 

Ctfange looked it there ! — the willow str^med 
Where silvery waters near it gleamed ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmu^by the desert's tree. 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 
Rich music filled that garden's bowers : 
Lamps, that from flowering branches hung, 
On sparks of dew-soft colours flung. 
And bright forms glanced — a fairy shew — 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 
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But one, a lone one, midst the throng. 
Seemed reckless all of dance or song : 
He was a youth of dusky mien. 
Whereon the Indian sun had been. 
Of crested brow, and long black hair — 
A stranger, like the Palm-tree there* 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 

Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 

He pass^ the pale green olives by, 

Nor won the chestnut-flowers hk^eye ; ^ 

But when to that sole Palm he came. 

Then shot a rapture through his frame ! 

To him, to him, its rustling spoke. 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 
It whispered of its own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile ; 
Aye, to this ear that native tone 
Had something of the sea-wave's moan ! 

His mother's cabin home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar, 
The conch*note heard along the shore ; — 
All through his wakening bosom swept : 
He clasped his country's Tree and wept ! 

Oh ! scorn him notl — ^the strength, whereby 

The patriot girds himself to die, 

The unconquerable power, which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills, 

These have one fountain deep and clear— 

llie same whence gushed that childlike tear ! 



WILLIAM PENN, NATHAN, AND THE BAIUFF, 

As well as I can recollect, 

It is a story of famed William Penn, 

By bailifis oft beset without effect. 

Like numbers of our lords and gentlemen. 
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William had got a private hole to spy 

The folk who oft with writs, or " How d'ye do V 

Possessing too a penetrating eye. 

Friends from his foes the Quaker quickly knew. 

A Bailiff in disguise, one day, 

Though not disguised to our friend Will, 

Came to Will's mansion compliments to pay. 

Concealed the catchpole thought with wond'rous skill. 

Boldly he knocked at William's door, 
Dressed like a gentleman from top to toe. 

Expecting quick admittance to be sure 

But no 

Will's servant, Nathan, with a straight haired head. 
Unto the window gravely stalked, not ran, 
'** Master at home ?" — the Bailiff sweetly said, 
^' Thou canst not speak to him," replied the man. 

" What I" said the Bailiff, ** won't he see me then ?" 
** Nay," snuffled Nathan, ** let it not thus strike thee, 
" Know, verily, that William Penn 
'' Hath seen tnee, but he doth not like thee." 



DEATH OF ADAM. 

** Ere noon, returning to his bower, I found 
Our father labouring in his harvest ground 
(For yet he tilled a little plot of soil. 
Patient and pleased with voluntary toil ;) 
But O how changed from him, whose morning eye 
Outshone the star, that told the sun was nigh ! 
Loose in his feeble grasp the sickle shook ; 
I marked the ghastly dolour of his look. 
And ran to help him ; but his latest strength 
Failed ; — ^prone upon his sheaves he fell at length : 
I strove to raise him ; sight and sense were fled. 
Nerveless his limbs, and backward swayed his head. 
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Seth passed ; I called him, and we bore our Sire 

To neighbouring shades from noon's afflictive fire : 

Ere long he 'woke to feeling, with a sigh, 

And half unclosed his hesitating eye ; 

Strangely and timidly he peered around, 

like men in dreams whom sudden lights confound : 

— " Is this a new Creation ? — Have I passed 

The bitterness of death ?" — He looked aghast, 

Then sorrowful ! — " No ; men and trees appear ; 

Tis not a new Creation — pain is h^nB : 

From Sin's dominion is there no release ? 

Lord ; let thy servant now depart in peace." 

— Hurried remembrance crowding over his soul, 

He knew us ; tears of consternation stole 

Down his pale cheeks: — "Seth! — Enoch! Where is 

Eve?* 
How could the spouse her dying consort leave ?" 

" Eve looked that moment from their cottage-door 
In quest of Adam, where he toiled before ; 
He was not there ; she called him by his name ; 
Sweet to his ear the well-known accents came ; 
— ' Here am I,' answered he, in tone so weak. 
That we who held him scarcely heard him speak ; 
But, resolutely bent to rise, in vain 
He struggled till he swooned away with pain. 
Eve called again, and turning towards the shade. 
Helpless as infancy, beheld him laid ; 
She sprang, as smitten with a mortal wound, 
Forward, and cast herself upon the ground 
At Adam's feet ; half rising in despair. 
Him from our arms she wildly strove to tear ; 
Repelled by gentle violence, she pressed 
His powerless hand to her convulsive breast. 
And kneeling, bending o'er him, full of fears. 
Warm on his bosom showered her silent tears. 
Light to his eyes at that refreshment came, 
They opened on her in a transient flame ; 
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— * And art thou here, my Life ! my Love !' he cried 

* Faithful in death to this congenial ride ? 

Thus let me bind thee to my breaking hearty 

One dear, one bitter moment, ere we part*' 

— * Leave me not, Adam ! leave me not below ; 

With thee I tarry, or with thee I go.' 

She said, and yielding to his faint embrace. 

Clung round his neck, and wept upon his face. 

Alarming recollection soon returned. 

His fevered frame with growing anguish burned : 

Ah ! then, as Nature's tenderest impulse wrought, 

"^Vith fond solicitude of love she sought 

To soothe his limbs upon their grassy bed. 

And make the pillow easy to his head, 

She wiped his reekmg temples with her hair ; 

She shook the leaves to stir the sleeping air ;• 

Moistened his lips with kisses : with her breath 

Vainly essayed to quell the fire of Death, 

That ran and revelled through his swollen veins 

With quicker pulses, and severer pains. 

'' The sun, in summer majesty on high. 
Darted his fierce efiulgence down the &^y ; 
Yet dimmed and blunted were the dazzling rays, 
His orb expanded through a dreary haze. 
And, circled with a red portentous zone, 
He looked in sickly horror from his throne : 
The vital air was still ; the torrid heat 
Oppressed our hearts, that laboured hard to beat. 
When higher noon had shrunk the lessenbg shade. 
Thence to his home our father we conveyed. 
And stretched him, pillowed with his latest sheaves. 
On a fresh couch of green and fragrant leaves. 
Here, though his sufferings through the glen were known. 
We chose to watch his dying bed alone. 

Eve, Seth, and L In vain he sighed for rest, 

And oft his meek complainings thus expressed : 
— < Blow on me, Wind ! I faint with heat ! O bring 
Delicious water from the deepest spring ; 
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Your sunleas shadows o'er my limbs diffuse, 

Ye Cedars ! wash me cold with midnight dews. 

— Cheer me, my friends! with looks of kindness cheer ; 

Whisper a word of comfort in mine ear ; 

Those sorrowing faces fill my soul with gloom ; 

This silence is die silence of the tomb. 

Thither I hasten ; help me on my way ; 

sing to soothe me, and to strengthen pray I' 
We sang to soothe him, — hopeless was ^e song ; 
We prayed to strengthen him, — ^he grew not strong. 
In vain from every herb, and fruit, atid flower, 

Of cordial sweetness, or of healing power. 
We pressed the virtue ; no terrestrial balm 
Nature's dissolvmg agony could calm. 
Thus as the day declined, the fell disease 
Eclipsed the light of life by slow degrees : 
Yet while his pangs grew sharper, more resigned. 
More self-collected, grew the sufferer's mind ; 
Patient of heart, though racked at every pore. 
The righteous penalty of sin he bore ; 
Not his the fortitude that mocks at pains. 
But that which feels them most, and yet sustains. 
— ' Tis just, 'tis merciful,' we heard him s^y ; 
* Yet wherefore hath He turned his &ce away ? 

1 see Him not ; I hear Him not ; I call ; 
My God ! my God ! support me, or I fall.' 

'' The sun went down, amidst an angry glare 
Of flushing clouds, that crimsoned all the air ; 
The winds brake loose ; the forest boughs were torn 
And dark aloof the eddying foliage borne ; 
Cattle to shelter scudded in affri^t ; 
The florid evening Vanished into night : 
Then burst the hurricane upon the vale, 
In peals of thunder, and thick-vollied hail ; 
Prone rushing rains with torrents whelmed the land, 
Our cot amidst a river seemed to stand ; 
Around its base, the foainy-crested streams 
Flashed through the darkness to the lightning's gleams, 
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With monstrous throes an earthquake heaved the ^ound^ 

The rocks were rent, the mountains trembled round ; 

Never since Nature into being came. 

Had such mysterious motion shook her frame ; 

We thought, ingulfed in floods, or wrapt in Are, 

The world itseli would perish with our Sire. 

*' Amidst this war of elements, within 
More dreadful grew the sacrifice of sin. 
Whose victim on his bed of torture lay, 
Breathing the slow remains of life away. 
Erewhile, victorious faith sublimer rose 
Beneath the pressure of collected woes : 
But now his spirit wavered, went and came, 
Like the loose vapour of departing flame. 
Till at the point, when comfort seemed to die 
For ever in his fixed unclosing eye, 
Bright through the smouldering ashes of the man^ 
The saint brake forth, and Adam thus began: 

'* — * O ye, that shudder at this awful strife, 
This wrestling agony of Death and life, 
Think not that He, on whom my soul is cast. 
Will leave me thus forsaken to the last ; 
Nature's infirmity alone you see ; 
My chains are breaking, I shall soon be free ; 
Though firm in God the Spirit holds her trust, 
The flesh is frail, and trembles into dust. 
Horror and anguish seize me ; — 't is the hour 
Of darkness, and I mourn beneath its power ; 
The Tempter plies me with his direst art, 
I feel the Serpent coiling round my heart ; 
He stirs the wound he once inflicted there. 
Instils the deadening poison of despair, 
Belies the truth of God's delaying grace, 
And bids me curse my Maker to his face. 
>-I will not curse Him, though his grace delay ; 
I will not cease to trust Him, though he slay ; 
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Full on his promised mercy I rely, 
For God hath spoken, — God, who cannot lie. 
—-Thou, of my faith the Author and the End ! 
Mine early, late, and everlasting Friend ! 
The joy, that once thy presence gave, restore 
Ere I am summonned hence, and seen no more : 
Down to the dust returns this earthly frame. 
Receive my Spirit, Lord ! from whom it came ; 
Rebuke the Tempter, show thy power to save, 
O let thy glory light me to the grave, 
That these, who witness my departing breath. 
May learn to triumph in the grasp of Death/ 

** He closed his eyelids with a tranquil smile. 
And seemed to rest in silent prayer awhile: 
Around his couch with filial awe we kneeled. 
When suddenly a light from heaven revealed 
A Spirit, that stood within the unopened door ; — 
The sword of God in his right hand he bore ; 
His countenance was lightning, and his vest 
Like snow at sunrise on the mountain'^s crest ; 
Yet so benignly beautiful his form, 
His presence stilled the fury of the storm ; 
At once the winds retire, the waters cease ; 
His look was love, his salutation, * Peace !' 

<' Our Mother first beheld him, sore amazed, 
But terror grew to transport, while she gazed : 
— * T is He, the Prince of Seraphim, who drove 
Our banished feet from Eden's happy grove ; 
Adam, my Life, my Spouse, awake !' she cried ; 
'* Return to Paradise ; behold thy Guide ! 
O let me follow m this dear embrace V 
She sunk, and on his bosom hid her face. 
Adam looked up ; his visage changed its hue, 
Transformed into an Angel's at the view : 
^' I >:ome !' he cried, with faith's full triumph fired, 
And in a sigh of ecstasy expired. 
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The light was vanished, and the vision fled ; 
We stood alone, the living with the dead ; 
The ruddy embers, glimmering round the nx)m. 
Displayed the corpse amidst t]be solemn gloom ; 
But o*er the scene a holy calm reposed. 
The gate of heaven had opened there, and closed. 

** Eve's faithful arm still clasped her lifeless Spouse ; 
Gently I shook it, from her trance to rouse ; 
She gave no answer ; motionless and cold. 
It fell like clay from my relaxing hold ; 
Alarmed, I lifted up the locks of grey 
That hid her cheek ; her soul had passed away : 
A beauteous corse she graced her partner's side, 
Love bound their lives, and Death could not divide. 

** Trembling astonishment of grief we felt. 
Till Nature's sympathies began to melt ; 
We wept in stillness througn the long dark night ; 
— ^And O how welcome was the morning light T^ 

THE LYRE. 

Where the roving rill meandered 

Down the green retiring vale, 
Poor, forlorn Alcjevs wandered. 

Pale with thought, serenely pale : 
Timeless sorrow o'er his face 
Breathed a melancholy grace, . 
And fixed on every feature there 
The mournful resignation of despair. 

O'er his arm, his lyre neglected. 

Once his dear companion, hung, 
And, in spirit deep dejected. 

Thus the pensive poet sung ; 
While at midnight's solemn noon. 
Sweetly shone the cloudless moon. 
And all the stars, around his head. 
Benignly bright, their mildest influence shed. 
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Lyre I O Lyre ! my chosen treasurey 
Solace of my bleeding heart ; 
Lyre ! O Lyre ! my only pleasure. 

We must now for ever part ; 
For in vain thy poet sings. 
Wooes in vain thine heavenly strings ; 
The Muse's wretched sons are born 
To cold neglect, and penury, and scorn. 

** That which Alexander sighed for. 
That which Caesar's soul possessed, 
That which heroes, kings, have died for — 

Glory ! — animates my breast : 
Hark 1 the charging trumpet's throats 
Pour their death«defying notes ; 
* To arms !' they call : to arms I fly, 
Like WouPE to conquer, and like Wolfe to die. 

** Soft ! — the blood of murdered legions 
Summons vengeance from the slues ; 

Flammg towns and ravaged regions, 
All in awful judgment rise. — 

then, innocently brave, 

1 will wrestle with the wave ; 

Lo ! Commerce spreads the daring sail. 
And yokes her naval chariots to the gale. 

" Blow, ye breezes !-— gently blowing. 

Waft me to that happy shore, 
Where, from fountains ever flowing, 

Indian realms their treasures pour ; 
Thence returning, poor in health. 
Rich in honesty and wealth. 
O'er thee, my dear paternal soil, 
I'll strew the golden harvest of my toil. 

** Then shall Misery's sons and daughters 

In their lowly dwellings sing : 
Bounteous as the Nile's dark waters, 

Undiscovered a» the spring, 
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I will scatter o'er the land 

Blessings with a secret hand ; 
For such angelic tasks designed , 
I give the lyre and sorrow to the wind." 

On an oak, whose branches hoary 
Sighed to every passing breeze, 
Sighed and told the simple story 

Of the patriarch of trees ; 
High in air his harp he hung. 
Now no more to rapture strung ; 
Then warm in hope, no longer pale, 
He blushed adieu, and rambled down the dale. 

Lightly touched by fairy fingers. 

Hark I — the Lyre enchants the wind ; 
Fond Alcjeus listens, lingers, 

— Lingering, listening, looks behind. 
Now the music mounts on high. 
Sweetly swelling through the sky ; 
To every tone, with tender heat. 
His heart-strings vibrate^ and his pulses beat. 

Now the strains to silence stealing, 

Soft in ecstasies expire ; 
Oh ! with what romantic feeling 
Poor Alcjeus grasps the Lyre. 
Lo ! his furious hand he flings 
In a tempest o'er the strings ; 
He strikes the chords so quick, so loud, 
'T is JoTE that scatters lightning from a cloud. 

" Lyre ! O Lyre ! my chosen treasure. 

Solace of my bleeaing heart ; 
Lyre ! O Lyre ! my only pleasure. 

We will never, never part. 
Glory, Commerce, now in vain 
Tempt me to the field, the main ; 
The Muse's sons are blest, though born 
To cold neglect, and penury, and scorn. 
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** What, though all the world neglect me, 

Shall my haughty soul repine ? 
And shall pK>verty deject me. 

While this hallowed Lyre is mine ? 
Heaven — that o'er my helpless head 
Many a wrathful vial shed,— 
Heaven gave this Lyre, — and thus decreed, 
Be thou a bruised, but not a broken reed." 



ON THE DOWNFALL OF POLAND. 

Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
When leagued Oppression poured to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland-— and to man ! 

Warsaw's last champion from her height surveyed. 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save I — 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men I our countiy yet remains ! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high ! 
And swear for her to live ! — ^with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death, — the watch-word and reply ; 
«Tlien pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And t^e loud tocsin tolled their last alarm ! — 
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In yain> atlas ! in yaio, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew : — 
Oh^ bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sannatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend , a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms> nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Clos<^ her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; — 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shrieked— as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there, 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood^dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way. 
Bursts the wide cry of horror and dismay ! 
Hark ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook — red meteors flashed along the sky. 
And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry ! 

Qh ! righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God ; 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast ; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow. 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 



<i^ 
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Yet for Sannatia's iesxi of blood atone, 

And make her arm puissant as yotrr own ! 

Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause return 

The patriot Tell — ^the BRtrcs of Bawkockburn ! 

Yes! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul*^and dare be free ! 
A little while, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
And, like Ptbmetheus, bring the fire of Heaven ! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled, 
Her name, her nature, withered from the worid ! 

EDWIN AND ANGEUNA. 

A BALLAD. 

* Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale. 

And. guidq my lonely way. 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

* For here, forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds; immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.' 

' Forbear, my son,' the Hermit cries, 
* To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

' Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 
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And spread his vegetable store. 

And gaily prest and smiled ; 
And, skilled in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe a stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 
With answering care opprest : 

* And whence, unhappy youth,' he cried, 

The sorrows of thy breast ? 

* From better habitations spumed, 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unreturned, 
Or unregarded love ? 

'Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

' And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

^ And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modem fair one's jest : 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm t)^e turtle's nest, 
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' For shame, fond youth, thy woa^ivm hush, 
And spurn the sex/ he said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His lovelorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like colours o'er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest 

A maid in all her charms. 

' And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,' she cried ; 

* Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside. 

* But let a maid thy pitv share. 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

* My father lived beside the TynCj 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine, 
He had but only me. 

' To win me from his tender arms 

Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt, or feigned a flame. 

* Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proflfers strove : 
Among the rest voung Edwin bowed, 
But never talked of love. 
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^ In humble, simplest habit clad. 

No wealth or power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

* And when beside me in the dale 

He carolled lays of love ; 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 

* The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of neaven refined, 
Could nought of purity display, 
To emulate his mind. 

^ The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

^ For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

* Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn 

In secret where he died. 

* But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And well my life shall pay ; 
ril seek the solitude he sought, • 
And stretch me where he lay. 

* And there forlorn, despairing hid, 

ril lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did. 
And so for him will I,'' 
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* Forbid it, heaven W the Hermit cried. 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide, 
Twas Edwin's self that prest. 

' Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long lost Edwin here. 

Restored to love and thee. 

' Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part,. 

My life — my all that's mine. 

' No, never from this hour to part. 
We'll live and love so true, 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too/ 



THE FATE OF MACGREGOR, 

'' Macgregor, Macgregor, remember our foemen ; 
•* The moon rises broad from the brow of Ben-Lomond ; 
** The clans are impatient and chide thy delay ; 
'* Arise ! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away." 

Stern scowled the Macgregor, then silent and sullen, 
He turned his red eye to the braes of Strathfillan ; 
** Gro, Malcolm, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed ; 
*" The Campbells this night for Macgregor must rest." — 

** Macgregor, Macgregor, our scouts have been flying, 
** 'Riree days, round the hills of M'Nab and Glen-Lyon ; 
** Of riding and running such tidings they bear, 
*• We must meet them at home, else they'll quickly be 
here," 



** The Campbell may come, as his promises bind him, 
'' And haughty M'Nab, with his giants behind him ; 
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*' Tkis night I am bound to relinquish the fray, 

*' And do what it freezes my vitals to say. 

" Forgive me, dear brother, this horror of mind ; 

" Thou knowest in the strife I was never behind, 

" Nor ever receded a foot from the van, 

** Or blenched at the ire or the prowess of man. 

" But I've sworn by the cross, by my God, and by all ! 

** An oath which I cannot, and dare not recall, — 

** Ere the shadows of midnight fall east from the pile, 

*• To meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

''Last night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone, 
'' I called to remembrance some deeds I had done, 
** When entered a lady, with visage so wan, 
'' And looks such as never were fastened on man. 
'' I knew her, O brother I I knew her full well I 
" Of that once fair dame such a tale I could tell 
'< As would thrill thy bold heart ; but how long she 

remained, 
'' So racked was my spirit, my bosom so pained, 
** I knew not — but ages seemed short to the while. 
** Though, proffer the Highlands, nay, all the green isle, 
** With length of existence no man can enjoy. 

The same to endure, the dread proffer I'd fly ! 

The thrice-threatened pangs of last night to forego, 

Macgregor would dive to £he mansions below. 
*' Despairing and mad, to futurity blind, 
'' The present to shun, and some respite -to find, 
'' I swore, ere the shadow fell east from the pile, 
** To meet her alone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

'' She told me, and turned my chilled heart to a stone, 
** The glory and name of Macgregor was gone : 
" That the pine, which for ages had shed a bright halo 
" Afar on the mountains of Highland Glen-Falo, 
*' Should wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon, 
" Smit through by the canker of hated Colquhoun : 
** That afeast onMacgregors each day should be common, 
" For years, to the eagles of Lennox and Lomond. 
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'' A parting embrace, in one moment, she gave : 
** Her breath was a furnace, her bosom the grave I 
** Then flitting elusive, she said, wiUi a frown, 
" The mighty Macgregor shall yet be my own !" — 

*' Macgregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind ; 
*' The dreams of the night have disordered thy mind* 
" Come, buckle thy panoplr— march to the field. — 
'' See, brother, how hackea are thy helmet and shield I 
*' Av, that was M'Nab, in the height of his pride, 
^* When the lions of Dochart stood firm by his side. 
'' This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue ; 
'* Rise, brother, these chinks in his heart-blood will glue : 
** Thv fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing, 
" When loud with thy bugle Glen-Lyon shall ring.'' — 

Like elimpse of the moon through the storm of the 
night, 
Macffregor's red eye shed one sparkle of light : 
It faded — it darkened — he shuddered — ^he sighed, — 
*' No ! not for the universe I*' low he replied. 

Away went Maceregor, but went not alone ; 
To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 
Thev oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene ! 
Ana deep in her bosom, how awful the scene ! 
O^er mountains inverted the blue waters curled. 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 

All silent they went, for the time was approaching; 
The moon die blue zenith already was touching ; 
No foot was abroad on the forest or hill. 
No sound but the lullaby sung by the rill ; 
Young Malcolm at distance, couched, trembling the 

while, — 
Macgregor stood lone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

Few minutes had passed, ere they spied on the stream, 
A skifi* sailing light, where a lady did seem ; 
Her sail was the web of the gossamer's loom. 
The glow-worm her wakelight, the rainbow her boom ; 
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A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast, 
Like wold -fire, at midnight, that glares on the waste. 
Though rough was the river with rock and cascade, 
No torrent, no rock, her velocity staid ; 
She wimpled the water to weather and lee. 
And heaved as if borne on the waves of the sea. . 
Mute Nature was roused in the bounds of the glen; 
The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den. 
Fled panting away over river and isle, 
Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in terror, the eagle awoke, 
As slumbering he dozed in the shelve of the rock ; 
Astonished, to hide in the moon -beam he flew, 
And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue« 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach. 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch. 
He saw the Macgregor kneel down on the plain, 
As begging for something he could not obtain ; 
She raised him indignant, derided his stay, 
Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away. 

Though fast the red bark down the river did glide. 
Yet faster ran Malcolm adown by its side ; 
** Macgregor ! Macgregor !'' he bitterly cried ; 
" Macgregor ! Macgregor !" the echoes replied. 
file struck at the lady, but, strange though it seem. 
His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 
But the groans from the boat, that ascended amain. 
Were groans from a bosom m horror and pain. — 
They reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away ; 
Macgregor is vanished for ever and aye ! 

TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray. 
That lovest to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

2y 
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O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thoQ thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast 1 

That sacred hour can I forget ? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 

Eternity will not eiface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 

The fragrant birch, and havrthom hoar, 
Twmed amorous round the raptured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 
The birds sang love on every spray. 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scmea my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time bnt the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary, dear departed shade 1 
where is thy blissful place of rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly lakl ? 
Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



ON THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 

Where'er we tread His haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ! 
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But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen ana wold. 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares grey Marathon. 

The sun— the soil — ^but not the slave the same, 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord. 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame. 
The battle field-^where Persia's victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword, 
As on the mom to distant GUry dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word«— 
Which uttered — to the hearer*s eye appear 
The camp — ^the host — ^the fight — the conqueror's career! 

The flying Mede — ^his shaftless broken bow, 
The fiery Greek his red pursuing spear. 
Mountains above — Earth's — Ocean's plain below. 
Death in the front— destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — ^what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground, 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's te^r ? — 
The rifled urn~the violated mound — 
The dust — thy courser's hoof, rude stranger ! spurns 
around. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 
The parted hoBcm clings to wonted home, 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth : 
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He that is lonely hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce regret the region of his birth. 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side. 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 



THE VISIONS OF FANCY. 

Oh ! yet, ye dear, deluding visions, stay ! 

Fond hopes, of innocence and fancy bom ! 
For you I'll cast these waking thoughts away. 

For one wild dream of life's romantic morn. 

Ah ! no: the sunshine o'er each object spread 

By flattering hope, — ^the flowers that blew so fair,— 

Like the gay gardens of Armida fled. 

And vanished from the powerful rod of care. 

So the poor pilgrim, who, in rapturous thought, 
Plans his dear journey to Loretto's shrine. 

Seems on his way by guardian seraphs brought, — 
Sees aiding angels favour his design. 

Ambrosial blossoms, — such of old as blew 
By those fresh founts on Eden's happy plain, 

And Sharon's roses, — all his passage strew : 
So fancy dreams ; but fancy's dreams are vain . 

Wasted and weary on the mountain's side, 
His way unknown, the hapless pilgrim lies ; 

Or takes some ruthless robber for his guide, 
And prone beneath his cruel sabre dies. 

Life's morning landscape gilt with orient light, 

Where hope, and joy, and fancy hold their reign, — 

The grove's green wave, the blue stream sparkling bright, 
The blithe hours dancing round Hyperion's wain, — 
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In radiant colours youth's free hand portrays, 
Then holds the nattering tablet to his eye ; 

Nor thinks how soon the vernal grove decays, 
Nor sees the dark cloud gathering o'er the sky. 

Hence fancy, conquered by the dart of pain, 
And wandering far from her Platonic shade, 

Mourns o'er the ruins of her transient reign. 
Nor unrepining sees her visions fade. 

Their parent banished, hence her children fly, 
Their fairy race that filled her festive train ; 

Joy rears his wreath, and hope inverts her eye. 
And folly wonders that her dream was vain. 



LINES 

WRITTEN ON VISITIKG A SCENE IN ARGYLESHIRE. 

At the silence of twilight's contemplative hour, 

I have mused in a sorrowful mood. 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bower. 

Where the home of my forefathers stood. 
All ruined and wild is their roofless abode. 

And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree : 
And travelled by few is the grass-covered road. 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode 

To his hills that encircle the sea. 

Yet wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green^ 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk. 

To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of Nature, it drew, 
From each wandering sun*beam, a lonely embrace 
For the night- weed and thorn overshadowed the place, 

Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 
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Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 

That remains in this desolate heart ! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may fall, 

But patience shall never depart ! 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright. 

In the days of delusion by fancy combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight. 
Abandon my soul, like a dream of the night. 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hushed, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain. 

May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate ! 
Yea ! even the name I have worshipped in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again : 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 



THE INFLUENCE OF HOPE AT THE CLOSE 

OF LIFE. 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh! then, thy kingdom comes ! Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit bums within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
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Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravelled by the sun ! 
Where Time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
^is Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud. 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust. 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb; 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 



TO-MORROW. 

How sweet to the heart is the thought of to-morrow. 
When hope's fairy pictures bright colours display, 

How sweet, when we can from futurity borrow, 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to-day ! 
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When wearisome sickness has taogfat me to languish 
For health, and the comforts it bears on its wing. 

Let me hope, oh, how soon it woold lessen my angnidi ! 
That io-morram will ease and serenity bring. 

When trayelling alone, quite forlorn, onbefriended. 
Sweet hope that to-^morrcfw my wandering will cease ; 

That at home then with care sympathetic attended, 
I shall rest unmolested and slumb^ in peace. 

Or when from the friends of my heart long dinded^ 
Hie fond expectation with joy how replete ; 

That from far distant regions, by Providence guided, 
To'TnamnD may see us most haqppily me^. 

When six days of labour, each other succeeding. 
With hurry and toil have my spirits oppressed. 

What pleasure to think, as the last is receding. 
To-morrow will be a sweet sabbath of rest. 

And when the vain shadows of time are retiring. 
When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight, 

The Christian believing, exulting, aspiring. 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless delight ! 

But the infidel then, he sees no to-morrow : 

Yet he knows that his moments are hastening away ; 

Poor wretch ! can he feel, without heart-rending sorrow. 
That his joys and his life will expire with to-day ! 



THE THREE BLACK CROWS. 

Two honest tradesmen, meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand ; 
" Hark ye," said he, " *Us an odd story this 
About the crows !" — " I don't know what it is, " 

Replied his friend. " No ! I'm surprised at that ; 

Where I come from^ it is the common chat ; 
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But you shall hear : an odd affair indeed ! 

And that it happened, they are all agreed : 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, * 

A gentleman, who lives not far from 'Change, 

This week, in short, as all the Alley knows. 

Taking a puke, has thrown up Three Black Crows !'* 

*' Impossible!" ** Nay, but 'tis really true ; 

I had it from good hands, and so may you." — 

*• From whose, I pray ?" So having named the man. 

Straight to inquire his curious comrade ran. 

" Sir, did you tell"— —relating the affair 

** Yes, sir, I did ; and if 'tis worth your care, 

'Twas Mr, Such-a-one, who told it me ; 

But, by the by, 'twas Two black crows, not Three, *^ 

Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Quick, to the third, the virtuoso went. 
** Sir " — and so forth — " Why, yes ; the thing is fact, 
Though in regard to number not exact ; 
It was not Two black crows, 'twas only One, 
The truth of that you may depend upon : 

The gentleman himself told me the case." 

" Where may I find him ?" — ** Why, in such a place." 

Away he went ; and having found him out, 

** Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 

Then to his last informant he referred. 

And begged to know, if true what he had heard ; 

" Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ?"— " NOT I.*'— 

" Bless me ! — ^how people propagate a lie ! 

Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one ; 

And here, I find, all comes at last to None ! 

Did you say nothing of a crow at all ?" 

** Crow crow — ^perhaps I might, now I recall 

The matter o'er," " And, pray, sir, what was't ?" 
** Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so^ 

Something that was as black, m, as a crow." 

o 
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pDE TO INDEPENDENCE. 

Tht spirit, Independence, let me share. 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye. 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare. 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
Thou, guardian genius, thou didst teach my youth 

Pomp and her tinsel livery to despise : 
My lips, by thee chastised to early truth. 

Ne'er paid that homage which the heart denies. 

Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tread. 

Where varnbhed Vice and Vanity, combined 
To dazzle and seduce, their banners spread, 

And forge vile shackles for the free-bom mind : 
Where Insolence his wrinkled front uprears^ 

And all the flowers of spurious fancy blow, 
And Title his ilU woven chaplet wears. 

Full often wreathed around the miscreant's brow 

Where ever dimpling Falsehood, pert and vain. 

Presents her cup of stale profession's froth. 
And pale Disease with all his bloated train, 

Torments the sons of gluttony and sloth. 
In Fortune's car behold the minion ride, 

With either India's glittering spoils oppressed : 
So moves the sumpter-mule in harnessed pride 

That bears the treasure which he cannot taste. 

For him let venal bards disgrace the bay, 

And hireling minstrels wake the tinkling string ; 
Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure lay, 

And all her gingling bells fantastic Folly ring ; 
Disquiet, doubt, and dread shall intervene. 

And Nature, still to all her feelings just, 
In vengeance hang a^amp on every sjene. 

Shook from the beSreful pinions of Bpgust. 
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Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts, 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove^or cell. 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chaunts, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
There Study shall with Solitude recline. 

And Friendship pledge me to his fellow swains. 
And Toil and Temperance sedately twine 

The slender cord that fluttering life sustains. 

And fearless Poverty shall guard the door. 

And Taste unspoiled the frugal table spread, 
And Industry supply the humble store, 

And Sleep, unbribed, his dews refreshing shed ; 
White-mantled Innocence, ethereal sprite. 

Shall chase far off the goblins of the night. 
And Independence o'er the day preside. 

Propitious power ! my patron and my pride. 



THE MISERIES OF THE POOR AND THE 
LUXURY OF THE RICH. 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside, 

To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common's fenceless limits strayed. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

And e'en the bare- worn coTtimon is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There, the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

llere, while the proud their long drawn pomps display, 

There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
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The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 

Here, richW decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blessed. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distressed ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost*to all ; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door she lays lier head. 

And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

AN ELEGY TO PITY, 

Hail, lovely power, whose bosom heaves the sigh 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the power to bless. 

Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flowery meads, can, with that sigh, compare ; 
Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray 

Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stained traces mark thy blameless way ; 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe, 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free, 
^ And stop the hand upraised to give the blow. 
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And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conquering gleam, 

Let us, slow wandering where the current flows, 
Save sinking; flies that float along the stream. 

Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care ; — 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart. 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 

And justly boast the generous feeling heart : 

Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage, 

To misery's moving cries to yield relief. 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature owns the dread decay. 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 



THE HERMIT. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove : 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rang symphonious, a hermit begian ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

** Ah ! why all abandoned to darkness and woe ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay. 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 
Oh ! soothe him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they. pass — but they never return. 

2o 
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" Now gliding remote, od tbeiFcrge of the tky. 

The iBOon half extingvidwd her ciaoeiit d^^ys : 
Bat lately I nmlLed, iHien sajeitic on bigb 

She shone, aad the planeU were loet in her blaie. 
Roll on, thoa fiik oib, and with gtodnei puisne 

The path that oondacU thee to splendoiir again : 
Bat man's fiwled |^ory what change shall renew; 

Ah fool ! tp exult in a gh)ry so vain V* 

** Tis night, and the landacape is k>^y no more : 

I moam ; bat, y^ woodlands, I mourn not lor yon ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restoffe* 

Perfumed wkh fresh fragrance, and glittering with 
dew. 
Nor, yet for the ravage of winter 1 mourn ; 

Rind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn : 

Oh ! when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 

'' Twas thus by the glare of fake science betrayed. 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
Oh ! pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from Thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness Thou only canst free. 

*' And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer 1 roam in conjectnre forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, ^nt and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blend- 
ing, 

And beauty immortal a'^akes frt)m the tomb," 
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ODE TO ELOQUENCE. 

Heard ye those loud contending waves, 
That shook Cecropia's piHared state?. 

Saw ye the mighty from their graves 

Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 

"Who shall calm the angry storm ? 

Who the mighty task pevfiorm, 

And bid the raging tumuVl cease ? 

See the son of Hermes rise ; 
With syren tongue and speaking eyes, 
Hush the noise, and soothe t» peace ! 
See the olive branches waving 

O'er Ilissus' winding stfeam ; 
Their lovely limbs the Naiads Uving, 

The Muses smiling by supcene ! 

See the nymphs and swains advancing. 
To harmo&ious measures dyeing: 

Grateful lo Peans rise 
To thee, O Power ! who caost inspire 
Soothing words— or words of fire, 
And shook thy plumes in Attic skies ! 

Lo ! from the regions of the Not th,, 

The reddening storm of battle pours ; 

Rolls along the trembling earth, 

Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

^* Where rests the sword ? — ^wbere sleep the brave ? 
Awake ! Cecropia's aUy save 

From the fury of the blast ; 
Burst the storm on Phods' walls ; 
Rise ! or Greece for ever falls, 

Up ! or Freedom breathes her last !' 

The jarring States, obsequious now^ 

View the Patriot's hand od high ; 
Thunder gatheying on his-brow. 

Lightning fishing from, his eye ! 



i>» 
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Borne by the tide of words along^ 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng : — 

" To arms ! to arms ! to arms !** they cry, 
^' Grasp the shield, and draw the sword, 
Lead us to Philippi*s lord. 

Let us conquer him — or die !" 

Ah Eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun. 

And blotted put the stars of heaven. 

When Liberty from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew, 

To where the Tiber pours his urn, 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock — 

Again thy fires began to burn ! 

Now, shining forth, thou madest compliant 
The Conscript Fathers to thy charms ; 

Roused the world bestriding giant. 
Sinking fast in Slavery's arms ! 

I see thee stand by Freedom's fane. 
Pouring the persuasive strain. 

Giving vast conceptions birth : 
Hark ! I hear thy thunder's sound, 
^hake the Forum round and round — 

Shake the pillars of the earth ! 

First-bom of Liberty divine ! 

Put on Religion's bright afray ^ 
Speak ! and the starless grave shall shine 

The portal of eternal day ! 

Rise, kindling with the orien^ beam ; 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme ! 

Unfold the garments rolled in blood ! 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords, 
With all the omnipotence of words. 

And point the way to Heaven — to God I 
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DISSOLUTION OF NATURE. 

And lo! a cloud just opening on the view, 

Illumed with dazzling light the ethereal blue : 

On its broad breast a mighty Angel came. 

His eyes were lightning, and his robes of flame, 

O'er all hb form the circling glories run, 

And his face lightened as the blazing sun ; 

His limbs with heaven's aerial vesture glow, 

And o'er his head was hung the sweepy bow. 

As shines the brightening steel's refulgent gleam 

When the smooth blade reflects the spangling beam, 

Its light, with quickened glance the eye surveys 

Green, gold, and vermeil trembling as it plays ; 

So flamed his wings along the etherial road. 

And Earth's long shores resounded as he trod. 

Sublime he towered, keen terror armed his eyes, 

And grasped the reddening bolt that rends the skies ; 

One foot stood firmly on the extended plain 

Secure — and one repelled the bounding main — 

He shook his arm — the lightning burst away 

Through Heaven's dark concave gleamed the paly ray. 

Roared the loud bolt tremendous through the gloom. 

And peals on peals prepare the impending doom. 

Then to his lips a mighty trump applied, 

(The flames were ceased — the muttering thunders died) 

While all the involving firmaments rebound. 

He raised his voice and laboured in the sound : 

These dreadful words he spoke — 

'' Be dark thou Sun — in one eternal night ! 
And cease thou Moon — to rule with paler light ! 
Ye planets— drop from these dissolving skies ! 
Rend all ye Tombs — and all ye Dead arise ! 
Ye Winds be still — ye Tempests rave no more ! 
And roll thou Deep thy millions to the shore! 
Earth be dissolved, with all these worlds on high ! 
And Time— be lost in vast Eternity ! 
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Now by Creation's dread tremendous Sire, 
"Who sweeps the Stars as atoms in his ire ; 
By Heaven's omnipotent — unconquered King, 
By him who rides the rapid Whirlwind's wing, 
Who reigns supreme in his august abode, 
Forms or confounds with one commanding nod. 
Who wraps in blackening clouds his awful brow. 
Whose glance, like lightning, looks all nature 

through — 
By Him I swear !" (He paused and bowed the head, 
Then raised aloft his flaming hand and said,) 
** Attend ye Saints, who in seraphic lays, 
Exalt his name, but tremble while you praise ! 
Ye Hosts that vow to your Almighty Lord, 
Hear all his works — ^the irrevocable word ! 
Thy reign, O Man — and Earth, thy days are o'er ! 
I swear by Him — that — Time shall be no mx>re /" 

He spake— all Nature groaned a loud reply — 
Then shook the Sun, and tore him from the sky ! 



THE CONQUEROR. 

There was a temple, a glorious one, 

Of the noble in death the dwelling; 
Its gilded dome was bright in the sun, 
And its organ tones were swelling. 

A varied light through its window strayed, 

All painted in antique story ; 
And over its marble pavement played, 

Like a gem diffusing glory. 

I saw the lamb on its altar stone. 
The banner of love displaying ; 

And heard in a deep unearthly tone, 
Who their hallowed rites were paying. 
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There was a city, the home of the free, 
Where wisdom and wit were abiding ; 

The boast of the land, the queen of the sea. 
Where her fleets were gallantly riding. 

The great and the good, the fair and the brave. 

All, all in that city abounded ; 
She never had stooped to bow as the slave 

Nor by tyrants had been confounded. 

Oh ! she was a city to liberty dear ! 

And never had dreamed of danger ; 
Her wealth was the boast of the far and near. 

And none to her home was a stranger. 

There was a home, like the one above, 

A home of many the dearest ; 
Where the mother clasped in tenderest love, 

All that to her heart was nearest. 

The sire, and the son, and the daughter fair. 
And the youth to whom she was plighted, 

In a bower of bliss and beauty, where 
A seraph had been delighted. 

They were bound in the dearest of earthly ties ; 

liey loved, and in love requited 
Had learned the bliss of their lot to pnze, 

Ere the bud of hope was blighted. 

There rose on the earth a mighty one. 

On a blood-dyed charger mounted ; 
His arms were bright in the morning sun, 

And fame his deeds recounted. 

With a great and valorous host he came. 

In a whirlwind fury speeding ; 
With him rode Might, but Want and Flame, 

And Ruin and Death succeeding. 
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And he hath polluted that altar*s fane, 
Like the demon of wrath descending ; 

And they who worshipped shall never again 
In its marble courts be bending. 

For low they are sleeping the sleep of the slain ; 

They are laid in death's long slumbers ; 
And that altar's stone hath a crimson stain, 

From the heart's best blood of numbers. 

And none now regard those windows high, 

Nor gaze on that antique story ; 
And its beautiful, chequering lustres lie 

On a pavement soiled and gory. 

That mighty one bath forged a chain 

For that city so wise and glorious ; 
Her children of freedom no more remain ; 

Her wealth hath lured the victorious. 

And her boasted name is a boast no more ; 

And past is her pride of bravery ; 
And they who never were bound before 

Are wearing the bonds of slavery. 

Her walls, and her domes, and her princely towers. 

And her fleet's imperial token, 
Are seen no more ; and in distant bowers 

The hearts of the great are broken. 

He has parted hence, and rapine and fire 
Have levelled that loveJiallowed dwelling : 

And she, who erst had h^r hearts desire, 
With anguish the gale is swelling. 

And she, whose tresses of raven hair 

That nuptial morn were braided. 
Is pale with the frenzy of wild despair 

Like a drooping lily faded. 
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And those they loved, in the field of fi^ht, 
Are cold in the pale moon's beatning^, 

Where the raven rests from its weary night, 
In dolorous dirges screaming. 



THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND 
ANDROMACHE. 

Hector now passed, with sad pr^isaging heart, 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part ; 
At home he sought her, but he sought in vain : 
She, with one maid of all her menial train. 
Had thence retired ; and with her second joy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy : 
Pensive she stood on Ilion's towery height. 
Beheld the war, and sickened at the sight ; 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore. 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 
Hector, this heard, returned without delay ; 
Swift through the town he trod his former way. 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state ; 
And met the mourner at the Sceean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife, Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces pressed, 
His only hope hung smiling at her breast, 
Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-bom star that gilds the mom. 
Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resigned 
To tender passions all his mighty mind ; 
His beauteous princess cast a moumful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 
Her bosom laboured with a boding sigh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye : — 

" Too d^ing prince ! ah, whither dost thifd run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 

p 
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And thinkest thou not how wretched we shall be,- 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he ! 
For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ^ 
Oh grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom. 
All I can ask of heaven, an early tomb ! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to share, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 
His fate compassion in the victor bred ; 
Stern as he was, he yet revered the dead ; 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil. 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile ; 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell : 
While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled ! 
My mother lived to bear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hippoplacia's sylvan lands : 
Redeemed too late, she scarce beheld again 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When, ah ! oppressed by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee ; 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindr^ed, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 
O prove a husband's and a father's care I 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy ; 
Thou from this tower defend the important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
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That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 
And uiere the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ. 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 

The chief replied : ** That post shall be my care. 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renowned, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the 

ground. 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to martial pains. 
My soul impels me to the embattled plains : 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne. 
And guard my father's glories, and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore ; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, * Behold the mighty Hector's wife !' 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of gloi7 past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 
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May I lie cold before that dreadful day. 
Pressed with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapped in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep/' 
Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding (irest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed tne beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kissed the child, and, lifting high in air. 
Thus to the gods preferred a father's prayer :— 

" O Thou ! whose glory fills the ethereal throne. 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard Uie Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his country's foes the war to wage. 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triumphant from successful toils 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, ' This chief transcends his father's fame :' 
While pleased amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with joy." 
He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms. 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by mar. 
She mingled with the smSe a tender tear. 
The softened chief with kind compassion' viewed, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : — 

'' Andromache ! my soul's far better part ! 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
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Fixed is the term to all the race of earth ; , 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom : 
Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim. 
The first in danger, as the first in fame." 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That streamed at every look : then, moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran, 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead« 



THE ORPHANS. 

My chaise the village inn did gain. 
Just as the setting sun's last ray 

Tipped with refulgent gold, the vane 
Of the old church aofoss the way. 

Across the way I silent sped, 
The time till supper to beguile. 

In moralizing o'er the dead, 
That mouldered round the ancient pile. 

p2 
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There many an humble green grave showed 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest. 

And many a flatterug stone I viewed 

O'er those who once had wealth possessed. 

A faded beech, its shadow brown. 

Threw o*er a grave where sorrow slept, 

On which, though scarce with grass o'ergrown. 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay* 
Which neither seemed inclined to take, 

And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

*^ My litde children, let me know 
" Why you in such distress appear, 

** And why you wasteful from you throw 
** That bread which many a one would cheer V 

The little boy, in accents sweet, 

Replied, while tears each other chased — 

*^ Lady ! weVe not enough to eat, 
** Oh ! if we had, we would not waste. 






But sister Mary's naughty grown, 
" And will not eat, whate'er I say, 
'' Though sure I am, the bread's her own, 
*< For she has tasted none to-day." 

** Indeed," the wan starved Mary said, 
** Till Henry eats. 111 eat no more, 

« For yesterday I got some bread, 
" He's had none since the day before." 

My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 
I felt as though deprived of speech, 

I silent sat upon the grave. 
And pressed the clay*cold hand of each. 
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With looks that told a tale of woe, 
With looks that spoke a grateful heart. 

The shivering boy then nearer drew, t 

And did his simple tale impart. — 

" Before my &ther went away, 

^' Enticed by bad men o'er the sea, 
** Sister and I did nought but play — 

^* We lived beside yon great ash-tree. 

'* But then poor mother did so cry, 

** And looked so clanged I canupt till^'- - >^ ^ -^ 
*^ She told us that she soon should die, 

^* And bade us love each other well. 

** She said that when the war was o'er, 

** Perhaps we might our father see, 
** But if we never saw him more, 

** That God our &ther then, would be ! 

** She kissed us both, and then she died, 

** And we no more a mother have ; 
'' Here many a day we've sat and cried, 

** Together on poor mother^s grave. 

<< But when my father came not here, 

** I thought, if we could find the sea, 
*^ We should be sure to meet him there, 

*' And once agai^ might happy be. 

^* We hand in hand went many a mile, 

** And asked our way of all we met ; 
^* And some did sig^ and some did smile, 

'' And we of sono^e did victuals get. 

*' But when we reached the sea, and found 
" Twas one great water round us spread, 

*' We thought that father must be drowned, 
" And cried, and wished we both were dead. 
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"So we returned to mother's grave, 

' ** And only long with her to be, 
" For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
" Said, father died beyond the sea. 

** Then since no parent here we have, 
** We'll go and search for God around ; 

** Lady ! pray can you tell us where 
** That God, our father, may be found ? 

'' He lives in heaven, mother said, 

•* And Goody says that mother's there, 

" So, if 8h€ knows we want his aid, 
" I think, perhaps, she'll send him here.' 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast. 

And cried, " Come both and live with me ; 
" I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest, 

" And will a second mother be. 

"And God shall be your father still, 

** 'Twas he in mercy sent me here ; 
" To teach you to obey his will, 

'* Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.'* 



ALP. (THE BATTLE FIELD.) 

Alp wandered on, along the beach, 

'Till within the range of a carbine's reach 

Of the leaguered wall ; but they saw him not, 

Or how could he 'scape. from the hostile shot ? 

Did traitors lurk in the Christians' hold ? 

Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts waxed cold ? 

I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 

There flashed no Are, and there hissed no ball. 

Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown. 

That flanked the sea-ward gate of the town ; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel. 
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As his measured step on tt^^one below 
Clanked, as he paced it to^pd fro ; 
And he saw the lean dogs beneath. the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him ! 
From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 
Ana their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull, 
Asitslipped through their jaws, when their edge grewdull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand. 
The foremost of these were the best of his band : 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 
And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 
All the rest was shaven and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf. 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf. 
Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away. 
Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 
But he seized on his share of a steed that lay. 
Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 
Alp turned him from the sickening sight : 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 
But he better could brook to behold the dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying. 
Scorched with the death-tliirst, and writhing in vain,. 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
Whate'er be the shape in which death may lower; 
For ^ame is there to say who bleeds. 
And Honour'9 eye on daring deeds ! 
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But when all is past, it is hambling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead. 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air. 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 
All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay. 



THE GRASP OF THE DEAD. 

'TwAS in the battle field, and the cold pale moon 
Looked down on the dead and dying ; 

And the wind passed o'er with a dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and brave were lying. 

With his father's sword in his red right hand, 

And the hostile dead around him, 
Lay a youthful chief : but his bed was the ground, 

And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

A reckless rover, 'mid death and doom. 
Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking. 

Careless he stept, where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn bv the shine of the warrior's sword. 

The soldier paused beside it : 
He wrenched the hand with a giant's strength, 

But the grasp of the dead defied it. 

He loosed his hold, and his English heart 

Took part with the dead before him ; 
And he Honoured the brave who died sword in handy 

As with softened brow he leant o'er him. 
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<' A soldier's death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier's grave won by it : 
Before I would take that sword from thine hand. 

My own life's blood should dye it. 

" Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow, 

Or the wolf to batten o'er thee ; 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 

Who in life had trembled before thee." 

Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 

Where his warrior foe was sleeping ; 
And he laid him there in honour and rest, 

With his sword in his own brave keeping ! 



ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

O THOU, vast Ocean ! Ever sounding sea ! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 

like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 

From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the East and in the West 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 

Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this : no chance nor change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 

But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

An4 pass like visions to their viewless home, 

And come again, and vanish : the young Spring 

Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming; 
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And Winter always winds his suUen horn, 

When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 

Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 

Weep, and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 

— ^Tnou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 

A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour. 

When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magni6cent beauty shrouds 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 

Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind. 

How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind. 

And stretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven ! 

Thou trackless and immeasurable Main ! 
On thee no record ever lived again 
To meet the hand that writ it : line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps 
Where haply the huee monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, 'tis said, 
Can move the mighty ocean into storm — 
Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element : 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves ' 
Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach — 
" Eternity, Eternity, and Power !" 



A SHIP SINKING. 

Her giant-form, 
O'er wrathful surge, through blackening storm, 
Majestically calm would go 
'Mid the deep^larkness white as snow ! 
But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playfullambs o'er a mountain's side. 
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So stately her bearing, so proud her array. 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 

Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! this hour is 

her last. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o'er the deck ; . 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wr^ck. 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock. 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock ^ 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine 
That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pendant that kissed the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleamed softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny flash 
O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleepers* long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea. 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves. 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door. 
And the swallow's song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had passed s 

o 
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And his wife— by turns she wept and smiled. 
As she looked on the father of her child « 
Returned to her heart at last. 

He wakes at the vesseFs sudden roll, 

And the rush of waters is in his soul.** 

Now is the ocean's bosom bare. 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite away, 
Like a struggling dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen sun and the sunny sky. 
Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 
Bedims the wave so beautiful ; 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ? 
— Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells. 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in vain. 
— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. ^ 

Yet more, the Depths have more! — What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 
— Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ; 
Earth claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the Depths have more ! Thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by I 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry! 
—'Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay ! 
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Yet more ! the Billows and the Depths have more ! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest, 
— Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave — 
Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayerwentup through midnight'sbreathless gloom. 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown, 
— But all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
DarE flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head. 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown ; 
-^Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee. 
Restore the Dead, thou Sea ! 



THE GIPSY. 

A wandering gipsy. Sirs, am I, 
From Norwood, where we oft complain, 
With many a tear and many a sigh, 
Of blustering winds and rushing rain. 

No costly rooms or gay attire 
Within our humble shed appear ; 
No beds of down, or blazing fire. 
At night our shivering limbs to cheer. 

Alas! no friend comes near our cot! 
The redbreasts only find tie way, 
Who give their all, a simple note. 
At peep of mom and parting day. 
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But fortunes here I come to tell — 
Then yield me, gentle Sir, your hand : — 
Within these lines what thousands dwell— 
And, bless me, what a heap of land I 

It surely, Sir, must pleasing be 
To hold such wealth in every line — 
Try» — pray now try, if you can see 
A uttle treasure lodged in mine. 



ON TRUE DIGNITY. 

** Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast. 
And woo the weary to profound repose I 
Can Passion's wildest uproar lay to rest. 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes. 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude! the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shallnever know thesource whence real grandeursprings. 

" Vain man ! is grandeur given to gay attire ? 
Then let the butterfly tby pride upbraid : — 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire ? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid : — 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlaid ? 
They fear tlie thief, and tremble in the storm : — 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm ! 
Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform ! 

** True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resigned. 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim herdeadliestblow! " — 
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This strain from 'midst the rocks was heard to flow, 
In solemn sounds. Now beamed the evening star ; 
And from embattled clouds, emerging slow, 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar. 



EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

Hast thou not seen, impatient boy, 

Hast thou not read the solemn truth, 
That gray experience writes for giddy youth 

On every mortal joy ? 
Pleasure must be dashed with pain : 
And yet, with heedless haste. 
The thirsty boy repeats the taste. 
Nor hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl again. 
The rills of pleasure never run sincere : 
Earth has no unpolluted spring. 
From the cursed soil some dangerous taint they bear ; 
So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 

In vain we seek a heaven below the sky ; 

The world has false but flattering charms : 
Its distant joys show big in our esteem. 

But lessen still as they draw near the eye ; 
In our embrace the visions die : 
And when we grasp the airy forms. 
We lose the pleasing dream. 

Earth, with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape rudely drawn, 
With glaring colours, and false light ; 
Distance commends it to the sight. 

For fools to gaze upon ; 
But bring the nauseous daubing nigh. 
Coarse and confused the hideous figures lie, 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 

q2 
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Look up, my soul, pant toward th' eternal hills ; 

Those heavens are fairer than they seem ; 
There pleasures all sincere glide on in crystal rills. 

There not a dreg of guilt defiles. 

Nor grief disturbs the stream. 
That Canaan knows no noxious thing, 

No cursed soil, no tainted spring, 
Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a sting. 



HEAVENLY MINSTREL. 

Enthroned upon a hill of light, 

A heavenly minstrel sings *, 
And sounds, unutterably bright, 

Spring from the golden strings. 
Who would have thought so fair a form 
Once bent beneath an earthly storm ! 

Yet was he sad and lonely here ; 

Of low and humble birth ; 
And mingled, while in this dark sphere. 

With meanest sons of earth. 
In spirit poor, in look forlorn, 
The jest of mortals, and the scorn. 

A crown of heavenly radiance now, 

A harp of golden strings, 
Glitters upon his deathless brow, 

And to his hymn-notd rings. 
The bower of interwoven light 
Seems, at the sound, to grow more bright. 

Then, while with visage blank and sear, 

The poor in soul we see, 
Let us not think what he is here, 

But what he soon will be ; 
And look bevond this earthly night, 
To crowns of gold, and bowers of light. 
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POVERTY. 

The cottage of poverty, lowly and mean, 
Where the poor and the humble in spirit are seen, 
Was the place the Redeemer most honoured on earth. 
While he sought not the towers of splendor and mirth. 

Twas the poor and the simple who followed him still 
Through sadness and sorrow, through despite and ill, 
Whose hands earned his need, and whose eyes wept 

his doom, 
Who were last at the cross, and the first at the tomb. 

And in all that was dark and in all that was drear, 
In every trouble, and every fear. 
By every thorn that was found in their way, 
Himself was more pierced, more afflicted than they. 

Then away with the pride and disdain that would glow 
Over all the Redeemer thus hallowed below ; 
And when the high heart and proud spirit rebel, 
Its sceiie let the Cottage of Bethany tell ! 



^^^^^^t^*^i^t^^^t0^^t0^^ 



ODE TO TRUTH. 

Sat will no white-robed Son of Light, 
Swift darting from his heavenly height. 

Here deign to take his hallowed stand ; 
Here wave his amber locks ; unfold 
His pinions clothed with downy gold ; 
Here smiling stretch his tutelary wand ? 
And you, ye host of Saints, for ye have known 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze. 
Though now ye circle yon eternal throne, 

With harpings high of inexpressive praise. 
Will not your train descend in radiant state. 
To break with Mercy's beam this gathering cloud of Fate? 
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Tis silence all. No Son of Light 
Darts swiflly from his heavenly height ; 

No train of radiant Saints descend. 
** Mortals, in vain ye hope to find. 
If guilt, if fraud has stained your mind. 
Or Saint to hear, or Angel to defend." 
So Truth proclaims : I hear the sacred sound 

Burst from the centre of her burning throne. 
Where aye she sits with star- wreathed lustre crowned ; 

A bright Sun clasps her adamantine zone. 
So Truth proclaims : her awful voice I hear : 
With many a solemn pause it slowly meets my ear. 

" Attend, ye Sons of Men ; attend and say, 
Does not enough of my refulgent ray 
Break through the veil of your mortality ! 
Say, does not Reason in this form descry 
Unnumbered, nameless glories, that surpass 
The Angel*s floating pomp, the Seraph's glowing grace! 

Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 
With me ? Shall she, whose brightest eye 

But emulates the diamond's blaze. 
Whose cheek but mocks the peach's bloom, 
Whose breath the hyacinth's perfume. 
Whose melting voice the warbling woodlark's lays ; 
Shall she be deemed my rival ? Shall a form 

Of elemental dross, of mouldering clay, 
Vie with these charms imperial ? The poor worm 
Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 
Shall pass and she is gone : while I appear 
Flush^ with the bloom of youth through Heaven's 
eternal year. 

Know, Mortals, know, ere first ye sprung. 
Ere first these orbs in ether hung, 
I shone amid the heavenly throng. 
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These eyes beheld Creation's day, 
This voice began the choral lay, 

And taught Archangels their triumphant song. 
Pleased I surveyed bright Nature's gradual birth, 

Saw infant Light with kindling lustre spread, 
Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flowering earth. 

And Ocean heave on his extended bed ; 
Saw the tall pine aspiring pierce the sky. 
The tawny lion stalk, the rapid eagle fly. 

Last, Man arose, erect in youthful grace, 
Heaven's hallowed image stampt upon his face ; 
And, as he rose, the high behest was given, 
That I alone of all the host of Heaven, 
Should reign Protectress of the godlike Youth. 
Thus the Almighty spake : he spake, and called me 
'* Truth." 



90^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^t^^^f^f^ 



AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

God of my life and Author of my days ! 

Permit my feeble voi6e to Msp thy praise ; 

And trembluig take upon a mortal tongue 

That hallowed name, to harps of Seraphs sung. 

Yet here the brightest Seraphs could no more 

Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 

Worms, angels, men, in every diflerent sphere 

Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 

All Nature faints beneath the mighty name. 

Which Nature's works, through all her parts proclaim. 

I feel that name my inmost thoughts control. 

And breathe an awful stillness through my soul ; 

As by a charm, the waves of grief subside ; 

Impetuous passion stops her headlong tide ; 

At thy felt presence all emotions cease. 

And my hushed spirit 6nds a sudden peace. 

Till every worldly thought within me dies. 

And earth's gay pageants vanish from my eyes ; 

Till all my sense is lost in infinite. 

And one vast object fills my aching sight. 
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But soon, alas ! this holy calm is broke ; 
My Soul submits to wear her wonted yoke ; 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain. 
And mingles with the dross of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His Spirit ever brooding o*er our mind, 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined ; 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim. 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the softest cry, 
His grace jlescends to meet the lifted «ye ; 
He reads the language of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give, 
Accept the vow, and bid the snppliant live : 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free ; 
Still every wish that centres not in thee ; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease. 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 

If the soft hand of winning pleasure leads 
By living waters, and through flowery meads, 
When all is smiling, tranquil, and serene. 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene. 
Oh ! teach me to elude each latent snare, 
And whisper to my sliding heart — Beware ! 
With caution let me hear the Syren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 
If friendless in a vale of tears I stray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see. 
And with strong confidence lay hold on Thee ; 
With equal eye my various lot receive. 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod. 
While God is seen in all, and all in Grop. 
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I read his awful name emblazoned high, 
With golden letters on th' illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree : 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear die voice of God among the trees. 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk, 
With thee in busy crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy Providence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping Soul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus shall I rest unmoved by all alarms. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms. 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myself omnipotent in Thee. 
Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh. 
And earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When, trembling on the doubtful edge of fate, 
I stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph, and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high. 
And having lived to Thee, in Thee to die. 



THE MARRIAGE OF YOUNG KENNEDY AND 

MATILDA. 

Though grateful the hope to the death-bed that flies, 
That lovers and friends o'er our ashes will weep. 

The soul, when released from her lingering ties, 
In secret may see if their sorrows' are deep. 

Who wept for the worthy Macdougal ? — Not one ! 

His darling Matilda, who, two months agone, 

Would have mourned for her father in sorrow extreme^ 

Indulged in a painful^ delectable dream. 
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But why do the matrons, while dressing the dead. 

Sit silent, and look as if something they knew ? 

Why gaze on the features ? Why move they the head, 

And point at the bosom so dappled and blue ? 

Say, was there foul play? — ^Then, why sleeps the red 

thunder ? 
Ah I hold, for suspicion stands silent with wonder. 
The body's entombed, and the green turf laid over ; 
Matilda is wed to her dark Highland lover. 

Yes, the new moon that stooped over green Aberfoyle, 

And shed her light dews on a father's new grave^ 
Beheld, in her wane, the gay wedding turmoil, 
And lighted the bride to her chamber at eve. 
Blue, blue was the heaven ; and, o'er the wide scene, 
A vapoury silver veil floated serene, 
A fairy perspective, that bore from the eye. 
Wood, mountain, and meadow, in distance to lie. 

The scene was so still, it was all like a vision ; 

The lamp of the moon seemed as fading for ever. 
'Twas awfully soft, without shade or elision ; 

And nothing was heard but the rush of the river. 
But why won't the bride-maidens walk on the lea. 
Nor lovers steal out to the sycamore tree ? 
Why turn to the hall with those looks of confusion ? 
There's nothing abroad ! — 'tis a dream ! — a delusion ! 

But why do the horses snort over their food. 
And cling to the manger in seeming dismay ? 

What scares the old owlet afar to the wood ? 

Why screams the blue heron, as hastening away ? 

Say, why is the dog hid so deep in his cover ? 

Each window barred up, and the curtain drawn over ? 

Each white maiden-bosom still heaving so high. 

And fixed on another each fear-speaking eye ? 
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Tis all an illusion ; the lamp let us trim ; 

Come, rouse thee, old minstrel; to strains of renown ; 
The old cup is empty, fill round to the brim. 

And drink the young pair to their chamber just gone. 
Ha ! why is the cup from the lip ta'en away ? 
Why fixed every form like a statue of clay ? 
Say, whence is that noise and that horrible clamour ? 
Oh, heavens ! it comes from the marriage bedchamber. 



Oh, haste thee. Strath- Allan, Glen-Ogle, away. 
These outcries betoken wild horror and woe ; 
The dull ear of midnight is stunned with dismay ; 
Glen-Ogle ! Strath-Allan \ fly swift as the roe. 
Mid darkness and death, on eternity's brim. 
You stood with Macdonald and Archibald the grim ; 
Then why do ye hesitate ? why do ye stand 
With claymore unsheathed, and red taper in hand ? 

The tumult is o'er ; not a murmur nor groan ; 

What footsteps so madly pace through the saloon ? 
Tis Kennedy, naked and ghastly alone. 

Who hies him away by the light of the moon. 
All prostrate and bleeding, Matilda they found. 
The threshold her pillow, her couch the cold ground ; 
Her features distorted, her colour the clay. 
Her feelings, her voice, and her reason away. 

Ere mom they returned ; but how well had they never 
They brought with them horror too deep to sustain ; 
Returned but to chasten, and vanish for ever. 

To harrow the bosom and fever the brain. 
List, list to her tale, youth, levity, beauty ; — 
Oh, sweet is the path of devotion and duty ! — 
When pleasure smiles sweetest, dread danger and death 
And think of MatUda, the flower of the Teith. 
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THE RETORT. 

A SUPERCILIOUS nabob of the east. 

Haughty and grave, and purse-proud, being rich, 
A governor or general at least, 

I have forgotten which, 
Had in his family a humble youth. 

Who went to India in his patron's suite ; 
An unassuming body, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts and good repute ; 
This youth had sense and spirit, 
Yet with all his sense 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 

One day at table, flushed with pride and wine. 

His honour proudly free, severely merry ; 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 

To crack a joke upon his secretary. 
" Young man," said he, ** by what art, craft, or trade. 

Did your good father earn his livelihood ?" 
'^ He was a saddler. Sir," Modestus said, 

** And in his line was reckoned good." 
^' A saddler eh ! and taught you Greek, 

Instead of teaching you to sew ; 
And pray. Sir, why didn't your father make 

A saddler. Sir, of you V 
Each parasite, as in duty bound, 
The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 



At length Modestus, bowing low. 

Said, craving pardon if too free he made, 

" Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
Your father's trade." 

" My father's trade!— Why, Sir, that's too bad. 

My father's trade ! Why, blockhead, art diou mad! 
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My father, Sir, did never stoop so low. 

He was a gentleman I'd have you know ;" 

** Excuse the liberty," Modestus said, ** I take," 

With archness in his brow, 
** Pray, Sir, why did not then your father make, 

A gentleman of you ?" 



CHILDE HAROLD'S SONG, 

Adieu, adieu ! — my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night- winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee. 

My native land — Good night ! 

A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, — 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall — 

My dog howls at the gate. 

Come hither, hither, my little page. 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billow's rage. 
Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along. 
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'< Let winds be shrill, let wares roll high, 

I fear not ware nor wind ; 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind : 

" For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love. 
And have no friend save these alone. 

But thee — and One above. 

** My father blessed me fervently. 

Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh, 

Till I come back again." — 

Enough, enough, my little lad. 
Such tears become thine eye-* 

If I thy guiltless bosom had. 
Mine own would not be dry 1 

Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman. 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman, 
Or shiver at the gale ? 

" Deem^st thou I tremble for my life? 

Sir Childe, Fm not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 

"Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

** Mv spouse and boys dwell near thy hall^ 

Along the bordering lake ; 
And when they on their father call. 

What answer shall she make V* 



Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood. 
Will laugh to flee away. 
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I 

For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of friend or paramour ? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes, 

We late saw streaming o'er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near ; 
My greatest grief is — that I leave 

No thing that claims a tear. 

And now Fm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan. 

When none will sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 

Till fed by stranger-hands ; 
But, long ere I come back again. 

He'd tear me where he stands. 

With thee, my bark. Til swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to. 

So not again to mine ! 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native land,— Good night ! 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

TURNED DOWN BY THE POET's PLOUGH. 

Wee,» modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure ^ 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

« TVeCt little. i> Stoure, dust; dirt. 

r2 
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Alas ! it's no thy neebor « sweet. 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! ^ 

Wi' spreckled« breast. 
When upward springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted' forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield. 

High shelt'ring woods and wa'ss maun^^ shield. 

But thou beneath the random bield,^ 

O' clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie^ stibble field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sun-ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd, 

Ana guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

Low i* the dust. 

c NeeboTt neighbour. d Weet, rain, wetness. 

• Spreckled, spotted, speckled. ^ GUnied, 'pteptA. 

g HV«, walls. h Maun, must 

i Bield, shelter. k ffittie, dry 
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Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n. 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n, 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heav'n, 

He, niin'd, sink ! 

Ev'n thou who moum'st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate U thine — no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin's plough-share drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom ! 



•^A^^^>A^i^^^M^A^^^kA« 



DOUGLAS'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

My name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I longed 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night, roundas my shield, 

Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills. 

Rushed like a torrent down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows. 
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Hovered about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took ; then hasted to my friends. 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we o'ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdained 

The shepherd's slothful life ; and having heard 

That our good king had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps, — 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers 

And, heaven-directed, came this day, to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ;— - 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
* But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! Arm ! it is \ — it is ! — the cannon's opening roar ! 
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Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and chokmg sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe ! they come, 
they come I" 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering" rose \ 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
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Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain -pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall g^w 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder- clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover — heaped and pent. 
Rider and horse, — ^friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 



THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

The wars for many a month were o'er. 
Ere I could reach my native shed ; 

My friends ne'er hoped to see me more, 
But wept for me as for the dead. 

As I drew nigh, the cottage blazed • 
The evening fire was clear and bright : 

And through the window long I gazed. 
And saw each friend with dear delight. 
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My father in his corner sat, 

My mother drew her useful thread, 
My brothers strove to make them chat, 
My sisters baked the household bread. 

And Jean oft whispered to a friend. 

And still let fall a silent tear ; 
But soon my Jessy's grief shall end. 

She little thinks her Harry's near. 

What could I do ? if in I went, 
Surprise might chill each tender heart : 

Some story then, I must invent. 

And act the poor maimed soldier's part. 

I drew a bandage o'er my face, 

And crooked up a lying knee, 
And found that e'en in that best place. 

Not one dear friend knew aught of me. 

1 ventured in — Tray wagged his tail, 
And fawned — and to my mother ran : 

" Come here," they cried ; "what can he ail V' 
While my feigned story I began. 

I changed my voice to that of age, 
'* A poor old soldier lodgings craves : 

The very name their loves engage ; 
" A soldier ! aye, the best we have." 

My father then drew in a seat, 

** You're welcome," with a sigh he said ; 

My mother fried her best hung meat, 
And curds and cheese the table spread. 

" I had a son", my father sighed, 
" A soldier too, but he is gone !" — 

** Have you heard from him? I replied ; 
** I left behind me many a one : 
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*' And many a message I have brought 

** To families I cannot find ; 
Long for John Goodman's have I sought. 

To tell them Hal's not far behind." 

My mother saw her catching sigh, 
And hid her face behind the rock ; 

While tears swam round in all their eyes, 
And not a single word was spoke. 

" O ! does he live ?" my father cried ; 

My mother did not stay to speak ; 
My Jessy now I silent eyed, 

Who throbbed as if her heart would break. 

<< He lives indeed ! this kerchief see, 
*^ At parting his dear Jessy gave ; 

" He sent it far, with love by me, 

'* To shew he still escapes the grave." 

An arrow, darting from a bow, 

Gould not more quick the token reach : 

The patch from ofif my face I drew. 

And gave my voice its well known speech. 

'* My Jessy dear !" I softly said : 

She gazed and answered with a sigh : 

My sisters looked as half afraid ; 
My mother fainted quite for joy. 

My father danced around his son ; 

My brothers shook my hand away ; 
My mother said, her glass might run. 

She cared not now how soon that day. 

" Hoot woman !" cried my father dear, 
** A wedding first I'm sure we'll have : 

" I warrant we'll live a hundred year-r- 
'* Nay, may be lass, escape the grave !" 
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ON FREEDOM, 



Fair Freedo/n has a thousand charms to show> 
That slaves/ howe'er contented, never know. 
The Mind attains beneath her happy reign 
The growth that Nature meant she should attain ; 
The varied fields of science, ever new, 
Opening and wider opening on her view, 
She ventures onward with a prosperous force, 
While no base fear impedes her in her course : 
Religion, richest favour of the skies, 
Stands most revealed before the freeman's eyes ; 
No shades of superstition blot the day. 
Liberty chases all that gloom away. 
The soul, emancipated, unoppressed, 
Free to prove all things and hold fast the best. 
Learns much ; and to a thousand listening minds 
Communicates with joy the good she finds ; 
Courage in arms, and ever prompt to show 
His manly forehead to the fiercest foe ; 
Glorious in war, but for the sake of peace, 
His spirits rising as his toils increase,- 
Guards well what arts and industry have won. 
And Freedom claims him for her first-born son. 
Slaves fight for what were better cast away — 
The chain that binds them, and a tyrant's sway ; 
But they that fight for freedom, undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake : — 
Religion, virtue, truth, whatever we call 
A blessings- freedom is the pledge of all. 
O Liberty ! the prisoner's pleasing dream, 
The poet's muse, his passion, and his t]ieme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy's nurse ; 
Lost without thee the ennobling powers of verse ; 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires, 
s 
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Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air. 

And I will sing, if Liberty be there ; 

And I will sing at Liberty's dear feet. 

In Afric's torml clime, or India's fiercest heat. 

THE CITY AND COUNTRY MOUSE. 

Once on a time (so runs the fable) 
A country mouse^ right hospitable. 
Received a town mouse at his board, 
Just as a farmer might a lord. 
A frugal mouse, upon the whole, 
Yet loved his friend, and had a soul: 
Knew what was handsome, and would do^. 
On just occasion, *' coite qui caAte^.** 
He brought him bacon, (nothing lean) ; 
Pudding that might have pleased a dean ; 
Cheese, such as men in Sufifolk make. 
But wished it Stilton for his sake ; 
Yet, to his guest though no ways sparing. 
He ate himself the rind and paring. 
Our courtier scarce could touch a bit, 
But showed his breeding and his wit ; 
He did his best to seem to eat. 
And cried ** 1 vow you're mighty neat : 
^' But, my dear friend, this savage scene ! 
*' I pray you, come and live with men : 
** Consider, mice, like"men, must die, 
** Both small and great, both you and I ; 
*' Then spend your life in joy and sport ; 
" (This doctrine, friend, I learned at court.)" 

The veriest hermit in the nation 
May yield, you know, to strong temptation. 
Away they came, through thick and ^n, 
To a tall nouse necCr lincolu's-inn: 
(Twas on the night of a debate, 
When all their lordships had sat late.) 

I eoH/tf ^ co^e; cost what it may. 



'^ 
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Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shined in descriptioD, he might show it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 
And tips with silver all the waUs ; 
Palladian walls, Venetiaa doors, 
Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors : 
But let it (in a word) be said. 
The moon was up, and men a-bed^ 
The napkins white, the carpet red 
The guests withdrawn had left the treat. 
And down the mice sate, tite-d't^te**^ % 
Our courtier walks frotn disk to dish. 
Tastes for his fiiend of fowl and fish ; 
Tells all their names, lays down the law: 
** Que ca est ban ! Ahj goutez ea /'* t 
^' That jelly's rich, this malmsey healing, 
'' Pray, dip your whiskers and your tail in/* 
Was ever such a happy swain 1 
He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 
*' Vm quite ashamed — *tis mighty rude 
** To eat so much, — ^but all's so good — 
'' I have a thousand thanks to give-— 
" My lord alone knows how to live," 
No sooner said, but from the hall 
Rush chaplain, butler, dogs, and all : 
'' A rat, a rat ! clap to the door/' 
The cat comes bouncing on the floor. 
O for the heart of Homer's mice. 
Or gods to save them in a trice ! 
And when the mice at last had stole, 
"With trembling hearts into a hole, 
" An't please your honour,** quoth the peasant, 
** This same dessert is not so pleasant : 
Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread, and liberty V* ^ 

8 tite k tftes fiue to fiitce. 

3 Que fa eat ban/ Ah goutez fa/ ''How good that isl Just 
taste this! " The poet is ridiculing the affectation 
of using French phrases in conversation. 
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THE MARINER'S DREAM. 

Ik slumbers of midnight the Sailor boy lay, 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 

But, watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind. 

He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers. 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom ; 

While Memory stood side-ways, half-covered with 
flowers. 
And restored every rose, but secreted the thorn. 

Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy rise ; 

Now, far, far behind him the green waters glide. 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the thatch, 
And the swallow Bings sweet from her nest in the wall ; 

All trembling with transport he raises the latch. 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight. 

His cheek is impearled with a mother's warm -tear ; 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom bis bosom holds dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse — all his hardships seem o'er; 

And a murmur of happiness steals through bis rest — 
Kind heaven has blest me, I^ask for no more. 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye ? 

Ah ! what is that sound that now larums his ear ? 
Tis the lightning's red glare painting hell on the sky ! 

Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 
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He springs from his hammock — he flies to the deck ; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire ; — 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, 

The masts fly in splinters — ^the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tumultuously swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; — 

Unseen hands of spirits are, ringing his knell. 
And the Death- Angel flaps his broad wings o'er the 
wave. 

r 

Oh, Sailor boy ! wo to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss ;«^ 
Where now is the picture that Fancy touched bright. 

Thy parent's fond pressure, and love's honeyed kiss ? 

Oh \ Sailor boy ! Sailor boy ! never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 

Unblessed and unhonoured, down deep in the main 
Full many a score fathom thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee. 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be. 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy dirge. 

On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid. 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made. 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle awavy 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 

Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye — 

Oh, Sailor boy ! Sailor boy ! peace to thy soul ! 

s2 
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APOLOGY FOR THE PIG. 

Jacob, I do not love to see thy nose 
Turned up in scornful curve at yonder pi^. 
It would be well, my friend, if we, like him, 
Were perfect in our kind. And why despise 
The sow-born grunter ? He is obstinate. 
Thou answerest ; ugly ; and the filthiest beast 
That banquets upon offal. Now I pray thee 
Hear the pig's counsel. 

Is he obstinate ? 
We must not, Jacob, be deceived by words. 
By sophist sounds. A democratic beast. 
He knows that his unmerciful drivers seek 
Their profit and not his. He hath not learned 
That pigs were made for man, bom to be brawned 
And baconized. And for his ugliness — 
Nay, Jacob, look at him ; 
Those eyes have taught the lover flattery. 
Behold his tail, my friend ; with curls like that 
The wanton hop marries her stately spouse : 
And what is beauty but the aptitude 
Of parts harmonious ? give thy fancy scope. 
Ana thou wilt find that no imagined change 
Can beautify the beast. All would but mar 
His pig perfection. 

The last charge, — he lives 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him 
With precedents right reverend and noble. 
And show by sanction of authority 
That 'tis a very honourable thing 
To thrive by dirty ways. But let me rest 
On better ground the unanswerable defence. 
The pig is a philosopher, who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt ? Jacob, what is dirt ? 
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If matter, why the delicate dish that tempts 

The o'ergorged epicure is nothing more. 

And there, that breeze 

Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 

That speaks conviction. 0*er yon blossomed field 

Of beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise. 



TO BRITAIN. 

I LOVE Thee, O my native Isle ! 
Dear as my mother*s earliest smile ; 
Sweet as my father's voice to me 
Is all I hear, and all I see, 
When, glancing o'er thy beauteous land. 
In view thy Public Virtues stand, 
The Guardian-angels of thy coast, 
Who watch the dear domestic Host^ 
The Hearfs Affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of Home.^ 

I love Thee, — when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the peasant's toil, 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

I love Thee, — when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound, 
Thme engines heaving all their force. 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 
And arts, and industry, and wealth 
Exulting in the joys of health. 

I love Thee, — when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records ra^ ; 
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Thy deeds of old renown inspire 

My bosom with our father's fire ; 

A proud inheritance I claim 

In all their sufierings, all their fame ; 

Nor less delighted, when I stray 

Down History's lengthening, widening way. 

And hail Thee in thy present hour, 

From the meridian arch of power, * 

Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 

Like sunshine, over land and main. 

I love Thee, — ^when I read the lays 
Of British bards, in elder days. 
Till, rapt on visionary wings, 
High o'er thy cliffs my spirit sings ; 
For I, amidst thy living choir, 
I, too, can touch the sacred lyre. 

I love Thee, — when I contemplate 
The full-orbed grandeur of thy state ; 
Thy laws and liberties, taht rise, 
Man's noblest works beneath the skies, 
To which the Pyramids are tame. 
And Grecian Temples bow their fame : 
These, thine immortal sages wrought 
Out of the deepest mines of thought ; 
These, on the scaffold, in the field. 
Thy warriors won, thy patriots sealed ; 
These, at the parricidal pyre, 
Thy martyrs sanctified in fire ; 
And, with the generous blood they spilt, 
Washed from thy soil their murderers' guilt. 
Cancelled the curse which Vengeance sped. 
And left a blessing in its stead. 
— Can words, can numbers count the price, 
Paid for this little Paradise ? 
Never, oh ! never be it lost ; 
The land is worth the price it cost. 
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I love Thee, — ^when thy Sahbath dawns 
O'er woods and mountains, dales and lawns, 
And streams, that sps^rkle while they run. 
As if their fountain were the Sun : 
When, hand in hand, thy tribes repair. 
Each to their chosen house of prayer. 
And all in peace and freedom call 
On Him, wno is the Lord of all. 

I love Thee, — ^when my soul can feel 
The seraph-ardours of thy zeal : 
Thy charities, to none confined. 
Bless, like the sun, the rain, the wind ; 
Thy schools the human brute shall raise. 
Guide erring youth in wisdom's ways, 
And leave, when we are turned to dust, 
A generation of the just. 

I love Thee, — when I see thee stand 
The hope of every other land ; 
A sea-mark in the tide of time; 
Rearing to heaven thy brow sublime f 
Whence beams of Gospel-splendour shed 
A sacred halo round thine head ; 
And Gentiles from afar behold, 
(Not as on Sinai's rodks of old,) 
GOD, — from eternity concealed, — 
In his own light," on Thee revealed. 

I love Thee, — when I hear thy voice 
Bid a despairing world rejoice, 
And loud from shore to shore proclaim. 
In every tongue, Messiah's name ; 
That name, at which, from sea to sea, 
All nations yet shall bow the knee. 

I love Thee : — next to heaven above, 
Land of my fathers ! thee I love ; 
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And, rail thy slanderers as they will, 
<' With all thy fault$ I love Thee'' still : 
For faults thou hast, of heinous size ; 
Repent, renounce them, ere they rise 
In judgment ; — ^lest thine ocean-wall 
With U>undles8 ruin round thee fall. 
And that, which was thy mightiest stay. 
Sweep all thy rocks like sand away. 

Yes, thou hast faults of heinous size. 
From which I turn with weeping eves ; 
On these let them that hate Thee dwell : 
Yet one I spare not,— ^one I tell. 
Tell with a whisper in thine ear ; 
Oh I might it wring thy heart with fear ! 
Oh ! that my weakest word might roll. 
Like heaven s own thunder, through thy soul ! 

There is a lie in thy right hand ; 
A bribe, corrupting all the land ; 
There is within thy gates a pest, 
— Qold and a Babylonish vest ; 
Not hid in shame-concealing shade. 
But broad against the sun displayed. 
These, — ^tell it not, — it must be told ; 
These from thy Lottery Wheels are sold ; 
Sold, — and thy children, trained to sin. 
Hazard both worlds these plagues to win ; 
Nay, thy deluded statesmen stake 
Thyself, — and lose Thee for their sake ! 
—Lose Thee ?~They shall not ;— HE, whose will 
Is Nature's law, preserves Thee still ; 
And while the uplifted bolt impends. 
One warning more his mercy sends. 

O Britain I O my country ! bring 
Forth from thy camp the accursed thing ; 
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Consign it to remorselees fire. 
Watch till the latest i^ark expire, 
Then cast the ashes on the wind. 
Nor leave one atom-wreck behind. 

So may thy wealth and power increase ; 
S6 may my people dwell in peace ; 
On Thee the Almigqti's glory rest, 
And all the world in Thee be blest. 



BELSHAZZAR. 

Hour of an Empire's overthrow ! 

The Princes f^fom the feast were gone, 
The Idol flame was burning low ; — 

'Twas midnight upon Babylon. 

That night the feast was wild and high ; 

That night was Sion's gold profaned ; 
The seal was set to blasphemy ; 

The last deep cup of wrath was drained. 

Mid jewelled roof and silken pall, ^ 
Belshazzar on his couch was flung ; 

A burst of thunder filled the hall — 

He heard — ^but 'twas no mortal tongue : — 

'< King of the East, the trumpet calls, 
That calls thee to a tyrants grave ; 

A curse is on thy palace walls— 
A curse is on thy guardian wave : 

'< A surge is in Euphrates' bed. 
That never filled its bed before ; 

A surge, that, ere the mom be red, ^ 

Shsdl load with death its haughty shore. 
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*' Behold a tide of Persian steel! 

A torrent of the Median car ; 
Like flame their gory banners wheel ; 

Rise, King, and arm thee for the war!*' 

Beishazzar gazed ; the voice was past — 
The lofty chamber filled with gloom ; 

But echoed on the sudden blast 
The rushing of a mighty plume. 

He listened ; all again was still ; 

He heard no chariot's iron clang; 
He heard the fountain's gushing rill, 

The breeze that through the roses sang. 

He slept ; in sleep wild murmurs came ; 

A visioned splendour fired the sky ; 
He heard Belshazzar's taunted name ; — 

He heard again the Prophet cry — 

'< Sleep, Sultan ! 'tis thy final sleep. 

Or wake, or sleep, the guilty dies. 
The wrongs of those who watch and weep. 

Around thee and thy nation rise." 

He started ; 'mid the battle's yell, 

He saw the Persian rushing on ; 
He saw the flames around him swell ; 

Thou'rt ashes ! King of Babylon. 

RICHMOND ENCOURAGING HIS SOLDIERS. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment. 
Richard, the bloody and devouring chief, 
Whose ravenous appetite has spoiled your fields, 
Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropped 
Its ripened hopes of fair posterity, 
Is now even in the centre of the isle. 
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Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted : 
The very weight of Richard's guilt shall crush him. 
Then, let us on, my friends, and boldly fs^ce him. 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
As mild behaviour and humanity ; 
But^ when the blast of war blows in our ears^ 
Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment. 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be this body on the earth's cold face ; 
But, if we thrive, the glory of the action 
The meanest soldier here shall share his part of. 
Advance your standards, draw your willmg swords, 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ;; 
The word's "St. George, Richmond, and Victory !'* 



*^0^^^^^^^m^t^t^t0^^^0^^^>^*^*^*^^^^^^^t^^m 



LAPSUS LINGUjr, 



It chanced one day, so I've been told,. 

(The story is not very old,) 
As Will and Tom, two servants able, 
Were waiting at their master's table, 
Tom brought a fine fiait turkey in. 
The sumptuous dinner to begin : 
Then Will appeared — superbly cooked,, 
A tongue upon the platter smoked ; 
When, oh ! sad fate ! he struck the door. 
And tumbled fiat upon the floor ; 
The servants stared, the guests looked down. 
When quick uprising with a frowa, 
The master cried, ** Sirrah ! I say 
" Begone, nor wait a single day, 
" You stupid cur ! you've spoiled the feast, 
** How can another tongue be dressed ?" 
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While thus the master stormed and roared. 

Will, who with wit was somewhat stored, 

(For he by no means was a fool, 

Some Latm too he'd*leamed at school,) 

Said, (thinking he might change disgrace 

For laughter, and thus save his places) 

'' Oh ! call me not a stupid cur, 

'* T was but a lapsus lingua , Sir/' 

'* A lapsus lingua V* one guest cries, 

'' A pun V another straight replies. 

The joke was caught — ^the laugh went round- 

Nor could a serious face be found. 

The master, when the uproar ceased, 

Finding his guests were all well pleased. 

Forgave the servant's slippery feet, 

And quick revoked his former threat. 

Now Tom had all this time stood still, 

And heard the applause bestowed on Will ; 

Delighted, he had seen the fun, 

Of what his comrade late had done. 

And thought, should he but do the same, 

An equal share of praise he'd claim. 

As soon as told the meat to fetch in. 

Bolted like lightning to the kitchen. 

And seizing there a leg of lamb, 

(I am not certain, perhaps 'twas bam, 

No matter which,) without delay. 

Off to the parlour marched away. 

And stumbling as he turned him round. 

Twirled joint and dish upon the eround. 

For this my lord was ill-prepared ; 

Ag^n the astonished servants stared. 

Tom grino^ — but seeing no one stir, 

** Another lapsus lingua^ Sir !'' 

Loud he exclaimed — no laugh was raised. 

No *' clever fellow's'' wit was praised. 
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Confounded, yet not knowing why 

His wit could not one laugh supply ; 

And fearing lest he had mistook 

The words, again thus loudly spoke ; 

(Thinking again it might be tried,) 

** 'Twas but a lapses linguus,** cried. 

My lord, who long had quiet sat, 

Now clearly saw what he was at ; 

In wrath this warning loud he gave, — 

** When next thou triest, unlettered knave, 

** To give, as thine, another's wit, . 

" Mind well thou knowest what's meant by it ; 

" Nor let a lapsus lingucB slip 

'' From out thy pert assuming lip, 

" Till well thou\knowest thy stolen song, 

** Nor think a leg of Iamb, a tongue." 

He said — and quickly from the floor, 

Straight kicked him through the unlucky door. 

MORAL. 

Let ei^h pert eexeomb learn from this^ . 
True wit will never come amiss ; 
But should a borrowed phrase appear, 
Derision's always in the rear. 



COLIN AND LUCY. 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair 
Bright Lucy was the grace ; 

Nor e'er did Liffy's limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face : 

Till luckless love, and pining care. 

Impaired her rosy hue. 
Her coral lips, and damask cheeks, 

And eyes of glossy blue. 
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Oh ! have you seen a lily pale. 

When beating rains descend ? 
So drooped the slow-consuming maid. 

Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy warned, of flattering swains 

Take heed, ye easy fair : 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjured swains, beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
And shrieking at her window thrice. 

The raven flapped his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 

The solemn boding sound ; 
And thus, in dying words, bespoke 

The virgins weeping round : 

" I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

*' Which says, I must not stay ; 
^' I see a hand you cannot see, 

" Which beckons me away. 

" By a false heart, and broken vows, 

" In early youth I die : 
" Was I to blame, because his bride 

" Was thrice as rich as I ? 

•* Ah, Colin ! give not her thy vows, 

" Vows due to me alone : 
" Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 

" Nor think him all thy own. 

" To-morrow, in the church to wed, 

•* Impatient, both prepare ! 
** But know, fond maid ; and know, false man, 

«* That Lucy will be there ! 
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*• Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear, 

" This bridegroom blithe to meet, 
" He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

" I in my winding-sheet." 

She spoke, she died, her corse was borne 

The bridegroom blithe to meet. 
He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

She in her winding-sheet. 

Then what were peijured Colin's thoughts ? 

How were these nuptials kept ? 
The bridesmen flocked round Lucy dead. 

And all the village wept. • 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair^ 

At once his bosom swell : 
The damps of death bedewed his brow. 

He shook, he groaned, he fell. 

From the vain bride — ah, bride no more ! 

The varying crimson fled, 
When, stretched before her rival's corse. 

She saw her husband dead : 

Then tQ his Lucy's new-made grave. 

Conveyed by trembling swains. 
One mould with her, beneath one sod. 

For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave, the constant hind 

And plighted maid are seen ; 
With garlands gay, and true-love knots. 

They deck the sacred green : 

But, swain forsworn, whoe'er thou art, 

Thi& hallowed spot forbear; 
Remember Colin's dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there, 

t2 



-} 
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ON VERSIFICATION. 

Maut by Numbers judge a Poet'B song ; 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong : 
In the bright muse though thousand charms conspire. 
Her voice is all thesie tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ; 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimeft. 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where'er you find " the cooling western breeze,' 
In the next line, it '' whispers through the trees ;' 
If crystal streams ** with pleasing murmurs creep,' 
The reader's threatened, (not in vain,) with ** sleep ;" 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
liQave such to tune their own dull rhymes,- and know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line. 
Where Denham's strength, and Waller^s sweetness join. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harshness gives ofience, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
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Not SO, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main. 

Hear how Timotheus' varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 

While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like turns of Nature found. 

And the world's victor stood subdued by Sound ! 



CRAZY KATE. 

There often wanders one, whom better days 

Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimmed 

With lace, and hat with splendid riband bound. 

A serving maid was she, and fell in love 

With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 

Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 

To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 

At what a sailor suffers ; fancv too, 

Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 

Would oft anticipate his glad return, . 

And dream of transports she was not to know. 

She heard the doleful tidings of his death — 

And never smiled again ! and now she roams 

The dreary waste ; there spends the livelong day. 

And there, unless when chiirity forbids, 

The livelong night. A tattered apron hides. 

Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 

More tattered still ; and both but ill conceal 

A bosom heaved with never-ceasing sighs. > 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 

And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful food. 

Though pressed with hunger oft, or comelier clothes, 

Though pinched with cold, asks never. — Kate is crazed ! 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND TRUTH. 

When Friendship, Love, and Truth abound 

Among a band of Brothers, 
The cup of joy goes gaily round. 

Each shares the bliss of others : 
Sweet roses grace the thorny way 

Along this vale of sorrow ; 
The flowers that shed their leaves to-day 
Shall bloom ag^in to-morrow : 
How grand in age, how fair in youth. 
Are holy Friendship, Love, and Truth ! 

On halcyon wings our moments pass. 

Life's cruel cares beguiling ; 
Old Time lays down his scythe and glass. 

In gay good humour smiling : 
With ermine beard and forelock grey, 

His reverend front adorning. 
He looks like Winter turned to May, 

Night softened into morning. 
How grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy Friendship, Love, and Truth ! 

From these delightful fountains flow 

Ambrosial rills of pleasure : 
Can man desire, can Heaven bestow, 

A more resplendent treasure ? 
Adorned with gems so richly bright. 

We'll form a Constellation, 
Where every Star, with modest light. 

Shall gild his proper station. 
How grand in age, now fair in youth. 
Are holy Friendship, Loyb, and Truth ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 

In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When learning dimly gleamed from grated cells, 
When wild Astrology's distorted eye 
Shunned the fair field of true philosophy. 
And wandering through the depths of mental night, 
Sought dark predictions mid the worlds of light : — 
When curious Alchymy, with puzzled brow, 
Attempted things that Science laughs at now. 
Losing the useful purpose she consults, 
In vain chimeras and unknown results :- — 
In those grey times there lived a reverend sage, 
Whose wisdom shed its lustre on the age. 
A monk he was, immured in cloistered walls. 
Where now the ivyed ruin crumbling falls : 
Twas a profound seclusion that he chose ; 
The noisy world disturbed not that repose : 
The flow of murmuring waters, day by day. 
And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
Through reverend trees, of ages growth, that made, 
Around the holy pile a deep monastic shade ; 
The chanted psalm, or solitary prayer, — 
Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 
******** 

Twas here when his rites sacerdotal were o'er, 

In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered floor. 

Resigning to thought his chimerical brain. 

He formed the contrivance we now shall explain ; 

But whether by magic or alchymy's poweris 

We know not, indeed 'tis no business of ours : 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care. 

At last that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth 'twas projected ; but years stole away. 

And ere 'twas complete he was wrinkled and grey ; 

But success is secure unless energy fails, 

And at length he produced The Philosophers Scales. 
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What were they ? — ^you ask : you shall presently see ; 

These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea ; 

O no ; — for such properties wondrous had they, 

That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh ; 

Together with articles small or immense, 

From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense : 

Nought was there so bulky, but there it could. lay ; 

And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; 

And nought so reluctant but in it must go ; 

All which some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 

Which retained all the wit that had ever been there ; ^ 

As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 

Containing the prayer of the penitent thief; 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 

As to bound like a ball, on the roof of the cell. 

Next time he put in Alexander the Great y 

With a garment that Dorcas had made for — a weight ; 

And though clad in armour from sandals to crown, 

The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long row of alms houses^ amply endowed 

By a well-esteemed pharisee, busy and proud. 

Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 

By those mites the poor widow dropped into the chest ; 

Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 

And down, down, the farthing's worth came with a 

bounce. 
Again, he performed an experiment rare : 
A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare. 
Climbed into his scale ; in the other was laid 
The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed ; 
When he found, with surprise, that the whole of hb bro- 
ther 
Weighed less, by some pounds, than this bit of the other. 
By further experiments, (no matter how,) 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than one plough. 
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A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale. 
Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail. 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weighed less than a widow's uncrystallized tear. 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail. 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors' wigs, full of powder and curl. 
All heaped in one balance, and swinging from* thence. 
Weighed less than some atoms of candour and sense ;-* 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt ; 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 
Onepearl to outweigh, — 'twas "the pearl of great price," 
At last, the whole world was bowled in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff. 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof; 
Whence, balanced in air, it ascended on high, 
And sailed up aloft — a balloon in the sky : 
While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell. 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell, 

MORAL, 

Dear reader, if e'er self-deception prevails. 

We pray you to try The Philosopher's Scales : 

But if they are lost in the ruins around. 

Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found : 

Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut, 

To which strings of thought may be carefully put : 

Let these be made even with caution extreme. 

And impartiality use for a beam : 

Then bring those good actions which pride over-rates. 

And tear up your motives to serve for the weights. 
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CELADON AND AMELIA. 

'Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following slower, in explosion vast. 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first, heard solemn o'er the verge of Heaven, 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes , 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts, 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Guilt hears appalled, with deeply troubled thought : 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash. — Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue formed, and equal g^ce, 
The same, distinguished by their sex alone : 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They loved : but such their guileless passion was. 
As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembling truth. 
Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish. 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow. 
Beamed from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; ' 
Supremely happy in the awakened power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
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The rural day, and talked the flowing heart, 
Or sighed, and looked unutterable things. 

So passed their life, a clear united stream. 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour. 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far, and where its mazes strayed , 
While, with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate her bosom heaved 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 
Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, repressed her fear; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceived 
The unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed. 
With love illumined high. ** Fear not," he said, 
** Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
*' And inward storm ! He, who yon skies involves 
'' In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 
.** With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft 
*^ That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
*' Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice, 
** Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
•' With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 
** 'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 
" To clasp perfection !" From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven !) that moment to the ground, 
A blackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierced by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fixed in all the death of woe ? 
So, faint resemblance !— ron the marble tomb. 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands. 
For ever silent, and for ever sad. 
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THE POWER OF GOD. 

The Lord our God is full of might. 

The winds obey his will ; 
He speaks, and in his heavenly height. 

The rolling sun stands still. 

Rebel ye waves, and o'er the land, 
With threatening aspect roar ; 

The Lord uplifts his awful hand, 
And chains you to the shore. 

Howl winds of night, your force combine ; 

Without his high behest, 
Ye shall not in the mountain pine. 

Disturb the sparrow's nest. 

His voice sublime is heard afar, 

In distant peals it dies ; 
He yokes the whirlwind to his car, 

And sweeps the howling skies. 

Ye nations bend, in reverence bend. 

Ye monarchs wait his nod, 
And bid the choral song ascend 

To celebrate your God. 



POWER AND OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 

The Lord our God is Lord of all, 

His station who can find ? 
I hear him in the waterfall ! 

I hear him in the wind ! 

If in the gloom of night I shroud, 

His face I cannot fly ; 
I see him in the evening cloud i 

And in the morning sky. 
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He lives, he reigns, in every land, 

From winter's polar snows, 
To where across the burning sand. 

The blasting meteor glows. 

He smiles, we live, — ^he frowns, we die — 

We hang upon his word : 
He rears his red right arm on high, 

And ruin bares his sword. 

He bids his blast the fields deform — 

Then, when his thunders cease. 
Sits like the ruler of the storm, 

And smiles the winds to peace. 



HENRY IV.'S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle Sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness t 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the Great, 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull God ! why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch, 

A watch-case to a common larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the shipboy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
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Curling^ their monstrous beads, and banging thein 
With deafening clamours in the slippery shrondE, 
That with the hurly Death itself awakes : 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude. 
And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clown ; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



LAMENTATION OVER PALESTINE. 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn. 
Mourn, widowed queen, forgotten Sion, mourn ! 
Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone? 
While sons unblest their angry lustre fling. 
And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ?— - 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed ? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings subdued ? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 
^^o prophet bards, thy glittering courts among. 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
But lawless Force, and meagre Want, are there. 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 
While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade. 

Ye guardian saints ! ye warrior sons of heaven ! 
To whose high care Judea's state was given ! 
O, wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 
A host of gods, on Sion's towery steep ! 
If e'er your secret footsteps linger still 
By Siloa's fount, or Tabor's echoing hill ; 
If e*er your song on Salem's glories dwell. 
And mourn the captive land you loved so well ; 
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(For oft, 'tis said, in Kedron*s palmy vale, 
Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 
And, blest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 
Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim's ear!) 
Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high 
Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy ! 

O Thou, their Guide, tl^eir Father, and their Lord ! 
Loved for thy mercies, foi thy power adored : 
If at thy name the waves forgot their force. 
And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source ; 
If at thy name like sheep the mountains fled. 
And haughty Sirion bowed his marble head ; 
To Israel's woes a pitying ear incline, 
And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine ! 
Her rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 
And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters tear. 
Was it for this she stretched her peopled reign 
From far Euphrates to the western main ? 
For this, o'er many a hill h^ boughs she threw. 
And her wide arms like goodly c^ars grew ? 
For this, proud Edom slept beneath her shade. 
And o'er the Arabian deep her branches played f 

O feeble boast of transitory power ! 
Vain, fruitless trust of Judah's happier hour ! 
Not such their hope, when through the parted main 
The cloudy wonder led the warrior train : 
Not such their hope, when through the fields of night 
The torch of heaven diffused its friendly light : 
Not, when fierce Conquest ui^ed the onward war, 
And hurled stern Canaan from his iron car : 
Nor when five monarchs led to Gideon's fight, 
In rude array, the harnessed Amorite : 
Yes — in that hour, by mortal accents stayed. 
The lingering sun his fiery wheels delayed ; 
The moon, obedient, trembled at the sound, 
Curbed her pale car, and checked her mazy round ! 
Let Sinai tell — for she beheld his might, 
And God's own darkness veikd her conscious height ; 

u2 
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(He, cherub-borne, upon the whirlwind rode. 
And the red mountain like a furnace glowed :) 
Let Sinai tell — but who shall dare recite 
His praise, his power, eternal, infinite ? 
Awe-struck, I cease; nor bid my strains aspire. 
Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire. 



i 



ON SLAVERY, 

• 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained, 

Mv soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart — 

It does not feel for man. The natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and, having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey ! 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And, worse than all, and most to be deplored. 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast ! 

Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this. 
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And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungi 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 



THE BOY. 

There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fan. 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile. 

And unrepressed by sadness, — 
Which brings me to my childhood back. 
As if I trod its very track. 

And felt its very gladness. 
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And yet it is not in his play. 

When every trace of thought is lost. 
And not when you would call him gay. 

That his bright presence thrills me most. 

His shout may rmg upon the hill. 
His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music trill. 
And I in sadness hear it all, — 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 

I scarcely notice such things now, — 
But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 
And, heedless of his shouted name 

As of the carol of a bird. 
Stands gazing on the empty air. 
As if some dream were passing there ; — 

'Tis then that on his face I look, 
His beautiful but thoughtful face, 

And, like a long-forgotten book, 
Its sweet familiar meanings trace. 

Remembering a thousand things 

Which passed me on those golden wings. 
Which time has fettered now, — 

Things that came o'er me with a thrill, 

And left mc silent, sad, and still. 
And threw upon my brow 

A holier and a gentler cast. 

That was too innocent to last. 

Tis strange how thoughts upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess, — 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye^ 

Are all with ardour straining high^ — 
How in his heart will spring 
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A feeling, whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 

And on its silent wing, 
How, with the clouds, he'll float away, 
As wandering and as lost as they ! 



DOUGLAS'S ACCOUNT OF THE HERMIT. 

Beneath a mountain's brow, the most remote 

And inaccessible by shepherds trode. 

In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit lived ; a melancholy man. 

Who was the wonder of our wandering swains* 

Austere and lonely, cruel to himself. 

Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed. 

Water his drink, his food the shepherds' alms. 

I went to see him, and my heart was touched 

With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake, 

And, entering on discourse, such stories told, 

As made me oft revisit his sad cell : 

For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the peers 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led. 

Against the usurping infidel displayed 

The blessed cross, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 

His years away, and act his young encounters. 

Then, having showed his wounds, he'd sit him down, 

And all the live-long day discourse of war. 

To help my fancy , in the smooth green turf, 

He cut the figures of the marshalled host : 

Described the motions and explained the use 

Of the deep column and the lengthened line. 

The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm : 
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For all that Saracen or Christian knew 
Of war's vast art was to this hermit known. 

M Unhappy man ! 

Returning homewards by Messina's port. 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boisterous captain of the sea 
Fastened a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought : 
The stranger fell ; and with his dying breath 
Declared his name and lineage. Mighty Heaven ! 
The soldier cried, my brother ! Oh ! my brother ! 

Thev exchanged forgiveness, 

And happy, in my mind, was he that died ; 

For many deaths has the survivor suiFered. 

In the wild desert on a rock he sits. 

Or on some nameless stream's untrodden banks. 

And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 

At times, alas ! not in his perfect mind, 

Holds dialogues with his loved brother's Ghost ; 

And oft, each night, forsakes his sullen couch 

To make sad orisons for him he slew. 



^*^*^*^^^ii^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^0^0^0^^^^^0^0^0^^^ 



LANDING OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE 

PENINSULA. 

It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 

The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars. 

Fast as they land, the red-cross ranks unite, 

Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 

Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars. 

Then peals the war-like thunder of the drum. 

Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet flourish pours. 

And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 

For, bold in Freedom's cause, the bands of Ocean come! 

A various host they came, — whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight. 
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The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright. 
There mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead. 
Lacks not artillery , breathing flame and might ; 
Nor the fleet ordnance, whirled by rapid steed 
That rivals lightning's flash in ruin and in speed. 

A various host, — from kindred realms they came. 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown. — 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And, with their deeds of valour, deck her crown. 
Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown, 
And hers their scorn of death in Freedom's cause. 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown. 
And the blunt speech, that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the soldier with 
the laws. 

And, O loved warriors of the Minstrel's land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band. 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne'er in battle-field throbbed heart so brave, 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid, 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave. 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ? 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings. 
Mingling wild mirth with war's stem minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him nings, 
And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature's children, humourous. as she : 
And HE, yon chieftain, — strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle ! — the Hero b thine own. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO MAN. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause; 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loM. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours : 
Where are they ? with the years beyond the flood ! 
It is the signal that demands despatch : 
How much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down — On what ? a fathomless abyss ! 
A dread eternity 1 How surely mine ! 
And can eternity belong to me. 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder he, who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mixt. 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt! 
Though sullied, and dishonoured, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal t insect in6nite \ 
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A worm ! a god ! — I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own : how reason reels I 
O what a miracle to man is man, 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy, what dread ! 
Alternately transported, and alarmed ! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy ? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 



AN ELEGY, 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness — and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder 4vy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the Moon complain 

Of such, as wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the^ turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield , 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Power, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e*er gaye, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and frett^ vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery sooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; ^ 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed^ 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Bich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unrol ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flowqr is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a, throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

^The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's fiame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 

Implores tlie passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy: text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, auxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy hXe, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
'* Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.; 

The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church*way path we saw him borne 
Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lay, 

Uraved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' ' 
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THE EPITAPIU 



HERE rests his head upoa the lap of earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven, 'twas all he wished, a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



CATO'S SOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY 

OF THE SOUL. 

It must be- so — Plato, thou reasonest well! — 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the Soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? — 
Tis the Divinity that stirs within us : 
Tis Heaven itself tltat points out — a hereafter. 
And intimates — Eternity to man. 
Eternity ! — thou pleasing — dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being. 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The ^ide, the unbounded prospect lies before' me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon iU — 
Here will 1 hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is,, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) He must delight in virtue : 

v2 
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And that which He delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where ? This world — was made for Coesar ? 

Fm weary of conjectures — this must end them. — 

[Laying his hand an his sword. 
Thus am I donbl;^ armed. My death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both befpre me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The Soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. — 
The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



THE DIAL. 

This shadow on the Dial's face, 

That steals from day to day. 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace. 

Moments, and months, and years away ; 
This shadow, which, in every clime. 

Since light and motion first began^ 
Hath held its course sublime ; — 

What is it? Mortal Man I 

It is the scythe of Time : 
— A shadow only to the eye ; 

Yet, in its calm career. 
It levels all beneath 4he sky ; 

And still, through each succeedmg year. 
Right onward, with resistless power, 

Its stroke shall darken every hour, 
Till Nature's race be run. 

And Time's last shadow shall eclipse the sun. 
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Nor only o'er the Dial's face, 

This silent phantom, day by day, 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace. 

Steals moments, months, and years away ; 
From hoary rock and aged tree. 

From proud Palmyra's mouldering walls. 
From Teneriffe, towering o'eY the sea, 

From every blade of grass it falls ; ^ 

For still, wherever a shadow sweeps. 

The scythe of Time destroys, 
And man at every footstep weeps 

O'er evanescent joys ; 
Like flowerets glittering with the dews of morn. 

Fair for a moment, then for ever shorn : 
— Ah ! soon, beneath the inevitable blow, 

I too shall lie in dust and darkness low. 

Then Time, the Conqueror, will suspend 

His scythe, a trophy, o'er ndy tomb, 
Whose moving shadow shall portend 

Each frail beholder's doom. 
O'er the wide earth's illumined space, ^ 

Though Time's triumphant flight be shown, 
The truest index on its face 

Points from the church-yard stone. ^ 



TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow, didst thou say ? 

Methought I heard Horatio say. To-morrow. 

Go to— I will not hear of it — ^To-morrow! 

Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty — ^who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee nought, but wishes, hopes, and promises, 

The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt, 

That gulls the easy creditor !-«-To-morrow ! 
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It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all the hoary registers of Time, 
Unless perchance in the fool's calendar. 
Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 
With those who own it. No, my Horatio^ 
Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father ; 
Wrought of such stuflf as dreams are ; and baseless 
As the fantastic visions of the evening. ^ 

But soft, my friend — arrest the present moments ; 
For be assured, they all are arrant tell-tales ; 
And though their flight be silent, and their path trackless 
As the winged couriers of the air, 
They post to Heaven, and there record thy folly. 
Because, though stationed on the important watch. 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel, 
Didst let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 
And know, for that thou slumberest on the guard. 
Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 
For every fugitive : and when thou thus 
Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hood-winked Justice, who shall tell thy audit ? 

Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio, 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings. 
'Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far mord precious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life's fountain. 
O ! let it not elude thy grasp ; but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record. 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee. 



WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleep. 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 

And stood at William's feet. 
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Her face was like the April moriiy 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 
And clay*cold was her lily-hand 

That held the sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear 

When youth and years are flown : 
Such is the robe that kings must wear 

When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower 

That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 

And opening to the view. 

Bat Love had, like the canker-worm, 

Consumed her early prime ; 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She died before her time. 

"Awake! (she cried) thy true love calls,. 

Come from her midnight grave ; 
Now let thy pity hear the maid 

Thy love refused to save ; 

" This is the dark and fearful hour 

When injured ghosts complain ; 
Now dreary graves give up their dead. 

To haunt the faithless swain. 

" Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge, and broken oath ; 
And give me back my maiden vow. 

And give me back my troth. 

** How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake ? 
How could you win my virgin-heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 
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" How could you promise love to me, 

And not that promise keep ? 
Why did you swear my eyes were bright. 

Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 

'' How could you say my lip was sweet. 

And made the- scarlet pale? 
And why did I, young witless maid, 

Believe the flattering tale ? 

" That face, alas ! no more is fair. 

That lip no longer red ; 
Dark are my eyes, now closed in death, 

And every charm is fled. 

" The hungry worm my sister is ; 

This winding-sheet I wear; 
And cold and weary lasts our night 

Till that last morn appear. 

*' But hark ! the cock has warned me hence : 

A long and last adieu ! 
Come see, false man ! how low she lies 

That died for love of you." 

Now birds did sing, and morning smile. 
And shew her glittering head : 

Pale William shook in every limb, 
Then raving left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 

Where Margaret's body lay. 
And stretched him on the green-grass turf, 

That wrapt her breathless clay : 

That thrice he called on Margaret's name, 

And thrice he wept full sore : 
Then laid his cheek to the cold earth, 

And word spoke never more. 
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OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters ; 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending . 

Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For, since these arms of mine had seven years* pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For duch proceedings I am charged withal) 

I won his aaughter with. 

Her father loved me, oft invited me. 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I have past. — 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; \ 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of bemg taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And with it all my travel's history ; 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 
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It was my hint to speak. — All these to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence^ 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate; 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

But not distinctively. 1 did consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She said, in truth, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful — 

She wished she had not heard it — ^yet she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man: — she thanked me, 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. On this hmt I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had past; 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 



THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR. 

A COUNSEL in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteemed a mighty wit, 

Upon the strength of a chance hit, 
Amid a thousand flippancies. 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, brow-beating, 

Ridiculing and maltreating 
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Women, or other timid folks ; 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer one 

Who by his uncouth look and gait, 

Appeared expressly meant by Fate, 
For being quizzed and played upon. 
So having tipped the wink to those 

In the back rows, 
Who kept their laughter bottled down. 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled jocosely o;i the clown, 

And went to work. 
" Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at York?** 

" Why — not. Sir, as they do with you, 

But on four legs instead of two." 
" Officer ! " cried the legal elf. 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

" Do pray keep silence down below there ; 
Now, look at me, clown, and attend. 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend ? — 

" Yees — very like — I often go there." 
"Our rustic's waggish — quite laconic^" 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic. — 
" I wish I'd known this prodigy. 
This genius of the clods when I 

On circuit was at York residing.-— 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true, 
Mind, youVe on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever,- • 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding ?" 
" Why no. Sir, no; we've got our share. 
But not so many as when you were there." 
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SATAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

O THOU that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the Grod 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King ; 
Ah, wherefore ! he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service bard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 

How due ! yet all his good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but malice ; lifted up so iiigh 

I 'sdained subjection^ and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe, 

Forgetful what from him I still received, 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged ; what burden then ? 

O had his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition. Yet why not ? some other power 

As great mi^ht have aspired, and me, though mean. 

Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 

Pell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 
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Had St thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst; whom hast thou then, or what to accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate^ 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I- fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair t 

Which way I fly is Hell ; myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Helllsufifer seems a Heaven. 

O then at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the Spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ah me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme • 

In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state ; how soon 

Would height recal high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore ? Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep; 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heaivier fall : so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart. 
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This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace : 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 
Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight^ 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold. 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reig^ ; 
As man ere long, and this new world, shall knoir* 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

Beautiful creature ! I have been 

Moments uncounted watching thee. 
Now flitting round the foliage green 

Of yonder dark, embowering tree ; 

And now again, in frolic glee, 
Hovering around those opening flowers, J 

Happy as Nature's child should be. 
Born to enjoy her loveliest bowers. 

And I have gazed upon thy flight. 

Till feelings I can scarce define. 
Awakened by so fair a sight, 

With desultory thoughts combine 

Not to induce me to repine, 
Or envy thee thy happiness ; 

But from a lot so bright as thine 
To borrow musings born to bless. 

For unto him whose spirit reads 

Creation with a Christian's eye, 
Each happy living creature pleads 

The cause of Him who reigns on high ; 

Who spanned the earth, and arched the sky, 
Gave life to every thing that lives, 

And still delighteth to supply 
With happiness the life He gives. 
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This truth may boast but little worth, 

Enforced by rhet'ric*s frigid powers ; — 
but when it has its quiet birth 

In contemplation's silent hours ; 

When Summer's brightly peopled bowen 
Bring home its teachings to the heart, 

Then birds and insects, shrubs and flowers 
Its touching eloquence impart. 

Then thou, delightful creature, who 

Wert yesterday a sightly worm, 
Becomest a symbol fair and true 

Of hopes that own no mortal term ; 

In thy proud change we see the germ 
Of man's sublimer destiny. 

While holiest oracles confirm 
The type of immortality ! 

A change more glorious far than thine, 

E'en I, thy fellow-worm, may know, 
When this exhausted frame of mine 

Down to its kindred dust shall go : 

When the anxiety and woe 
Of being's embryo state shall seem 

Like phantoms flitting to and fro 
In some confused and feverish dream. 
For thee, who flittest gaily now. 

With all thy nature asks — supplied, 
A few brief summer days, and thou 

No more amid these haunts shalt glide. 

As Hope's fair herald — in thy pride 
The sylph-like genius of the scene, 

But, sunk in dark oblivion's tide, 
Shalt be — as thou hadst never been ! 

While Man's immortal part, when Time 

Shall set the chainless spirit free, 
May seek a brighter, happier clime 

Than Fancy e'er could feign for thee : 

w2 
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Though bright her fairy bowers may be. 
Yet brief as bright their beauties fade. 

And sad. Experience mourns to see 
Each gourd Hope trusted in — decayed. 

But in those regions, calm and pure. 
To which our holiest wishes clingy 

Joys, that eternally endure, 

Shall bloom in everlasting Spring : 
There seraph harps, of golden string. 

Are vocal to the great I am. 

And souls redeemed their anthems sing 

Of grateful praises to the lamb ! 

Shall they who here anticipate. 

Through Faith's strong vision, eagle-eyed. 
Those joys immortal that await 

Angelic spirits purified. 

Shall such, however deeply tried. 
E'er cast their glorious hopes away ? 

Oh ! be those hopes their heavenward guide. 
Their stedfast anchor, and their stay. 

Though many a flower that sweetly decked 
Life's early path, but bloomed to fade ; 

Though sorrow, poverty, neglect — ' 

Now seem to wrap their souis in shade ; — 
Let these look upward, undismayed, 

From thorny paths, in an^ish trod, 
To regions where — in light arrayed. 

Still dwells their Saviour, and their God. 

Sport on then, lovely Summer-fly, 

With whom began my votive strain : — 

Yet purer joys their hopes supply, 
Who, by Faith's alchemy, obtain 
Comfort in sorrow, bliss in pain. 

Freedom in bondage, light in gloom. 
Through earthly losses, heavenly gain. 

And LIFE IMMORTAL thrOUgh THE TOMB. 
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MARCELLUS'S SPEECH TO THE MOB. 

Wherefore rejoice ? that Ceesar comes in triumph ! 

What conquest brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 

You blocks, YOU stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

Oh you hard hearts! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey* pass the streets of Rome ; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made a universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in his concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey 's blood ?* 

Begone 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 



•^/^^^^k^k^i^«^i^«^^^^#^^/V^^^^W^'^^^«^^% 



FARE THEE WELL. 



Fare thee well ! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well : 

Even though unforgiving, never 
^Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
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Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain. 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know again : 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over. 
Every inmost thought could show ! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow. 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another's woe — j 

Though my many faults defaced me. 

Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me , 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not ; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away : 

Still thine own its life retaineth — 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child's first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say " Father I" 
Though his care she must forego ? ^ 
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When her little hands shall press thee, 

When her lip to thine is prest, 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 

Think of him thy love had blessed ! 

Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou never more may'st see. 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. ' 

All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

All my madness none can know; 
All my hopes, wherever thou goest. 

Wither, yet with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken ; 
. Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken. 
Even my soul forsakes me now : 

But 'tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. — 

Fare thee well ! — thus disunited. 

Torn from every nearer tie. 
Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted — 

More than this, I scarce can die. 



PROCRASTINATION. 

By nature's law, what may be, may be now ; 
There's no prerogative in human hours. 
In human hearts what bolder thought can rise. 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
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For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 

Is sure to none ; and yet on this perhaps. 

This peradventure, infamous for lies. 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain hopes ; spin out eternal schemes. 

As we the fatal sisters could out-spin , 

Andy big with life's futurities, expire. 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 

That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistedces, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think- 
They one day shall not drivel : and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone ; 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man. 
And that through every stage : when young, indeed. 
In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
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Pushes bis prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in .human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 



THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND. 

"Ye have done it unto me." — Matt. xxv. 40. 

A POOR wayfaring Man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief. 
That I could never answer, " Nay :** 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came, 
Yet was there something in his eye. 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread. 
He entered ; — not a word he spake ; — 
Just perishing for want of bread ; 
I gave him all ; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate, — but gave me part again ; 
Mine was an Angel's portion then, 
For while I fed with eager haste. 
That crust was manna to my taAte. 
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I spied him, where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock ; his stength was gone ; 

The heedless water mocked his thirst. 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on ; 

I ran to raise the sufferer up ; 

Thrice from the stream he drained my cup. 

Dipt, and returned it running o'er ; 

I drank, and never thirsted more. 

Twas night ; the floods were out ; it blew 

A winter hurricane aloof; 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof ; 

I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest. 

Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 

Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 

In Eden's garden while I dreamed. 

Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway-side : 
I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 
Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was healed ; 
I had myself a wound concealed ; 
But from that hour forgot the smart, 
And Peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw him next, condemned 

To meet a traitor's doom at mom ; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honoured him 'midst shame and scorn : 

My friendship's utmost zeal to try, 

He asked, if I for him would die ; 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill. 

But the free spirit cried, " I will." 

Then in a moment to my view 
The Stranger darted from disguise ; 
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The tokens in his hands I knew, 
My Saviour stood before mine eyes : 
He spake ; and my poor name He named ; 
*^ Of me thou hast not been ashamed : 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto Me." 



CASSIUS AGAINST CiESAR. 

I CANNOT tell, what you and other men 

Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Ceesar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 

Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me, Barest thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow : so indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared ; and we did buflet it 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But efe we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cassar cried. Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

Then, as iEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber, 

Did I the tired Ceesar : and this man 

Is now become a god ; atid Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
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And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose its lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried. Give me some drink, TitiniuSy 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world. 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Ceesar : What should be in that Ceesar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Ceasar, 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamed! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was famed with more than with one man ? 

When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompassed but one man t 

O ! you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once, diat would have brooked 

A whip-galled slave to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. ' 
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ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

And thou hast walked about, (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes's street three thousand years ago ; 

When Ihe Memnonium was in all its glory. 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Qf which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy, — 
Thou hast a tongue, <;ome, let us hear its tune ; 

Thou'rt standing oh thy legs, above ground, Mummy 1 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, t 

But with thy bones, and flesh, and Hmbs, and features. 

Tell us, for doubUess thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ; 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect. 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 

Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue which at sun-rise played ? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest, and hast been dealing, 

In human blood, and horroFs past revealing. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat. 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a half-penny in Homer's hat, 
Or defied thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 
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I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 
Has any Roman soldier mauled or knuckled^ 

For thou wertdead and buried, and embalmed. 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled ! 

Antiquity appears to have begun, 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 

Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen. 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young. 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that History's pages 

Contained no record of its early age? ? 

Still silent, incommunicative elf! 

Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; • 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, — 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison house ! 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered. 
What thou hast seen, what strange adventures numbered ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended^ 
We have, above-ground, seen some strange 'mutations ; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended. 
New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations^ 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled , 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head. 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast. 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled. 
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Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanespence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence^ 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its warning! 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever f 
O let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue ; that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume. 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom ! 



THE ANSWER OF THE EGYPTIAN MUMMY, 

Child of the latter days ! thy words have broken 
A spell that long has bound these lungs of clay. 

For since this smoke-dried tongue of mine hath spoken. 
Three thousand tedious years have rolled away. 

Unswathed at length, I " stand at ease" before ye, — 

List, then, oh ! list, while I unfold my story. 

Thebes was my birth-place — an unrivalled city. 
With many gates, but here I might declare 

Some strange plain truths, except that it were pity 
To blow a poet's fabric into air ; 

O I could read you quite a Theban lecture. 

And give ^ deadly finish to conjecture. 

But then you would not have me throw discredit 
On grave historians — or on him who sung 

Thb IVtAJJ — true it is I never read it, 

But heard it read when I was rety y^nag ; 

x2 
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An old blind minstrel, for a trifling profit. 
Recited parts — I think the author of it. 

All that I know about the town of Homer^ 

Is, that they scarce would own him in his day— « 

Were glad, too, when he proudly turned a reamer. 
Because by this they saved their parish-pay : 

His townsmen would have been ashamed to flout him^ 

Had they foreseen the fuss since made about him. 

One blunder I can fairly set at rest. 

He says that men were OLce more big and bony 
Than now, which is a bouncer at the best, — 

ril just refer you to our friend Belzoni, 
Near seven feet high ! in sooth a lofty figure ! 
Now look at me, and tell me, am I bigger ? 

Not half the size : but then Vm sadly dwindled ; 

Three thousand years, with that embalming glue, 
Have made a serious difference, and have swindled 

My face of all its beauty — there were few 
Egyptian youths more gay, — behold the sequel. 
Nay, smile not, you and I may soon be equal ! 

For this lean hand did one day hurl the lance 
With mortal aim — this light fantastic toe 

Threaded the mystic mazes of the dance : 

This heart hath throbbed at tales of love and -woe. 

These shreds of raven hair once set the fashion. 

This withered form inspired the tender passion. 

In vain ! the skilful hand, and feelings warm. 
The foot that figured in the bright quadrille, 

The palm of genius and the manly form, 

All bowed at^once to Death's mysterious will. 

Who sealed me up where Mummies sound are sleeping. 

In cere-cloth, and in tolerable keeping. 
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Where cows and monkies squat in rich brocade. 
And well-dressed crocodiles in painted cases, 

Rats, bats, and owls, and cats in masquerade, 
With scarlet flounces, and with varnished faces ; 

Men, birds, brutes, reptiles, fish, all crammed together, 

With ladies that might pass for well-tanned leather. 

Where Rameses and Sabacon lie down, 
And splendid Psammis in his hide of crust ; 

Princes and heroes, men of high renown. 

Who in their day kicked up a mighty dust, — 

Their swarthy Mummies kicked up dust in numbers, 

When huge Belzoni came to scare their slumbers t 

Who'd think these rusty hams of mine were seated 
At Dido's table, when the wondrous tale 

Of " Juno's hatred" was so well repeated ? 
And eveir and anon the queen turned pale ; 

Meanwhile the brilliant g^s-lights, hung above her» 

Threw a wild glare upon her shipwrecked lover. 

Aye, gas-lights ! mock me not; we men of yore 
Were versed in all the knowledge you can mention ; 

Who hath not heard of Egypt's peerless lore ? 
Her patient toil ? acuteness of invention ? 

Survey the proofs, — our Pyramids are thriving,— 

Old Memnon still looks young, and I'm surviving. 

A land in arts and sciences prolific. 

On blocks gigantic building up her fame ! 

Crowded with signs, and letters hieroglyphic, 
Temples and obelisks her skill proclaim ! 

Yet, though her art and toil unearthly seem, 

Those blocks were brought on rail-roads an^ hy stiam ! 

How, when, and why, our people came to rear 

Tlie Pyramid of Cheops, mighty pile ! 
This, and the other secrets thou shalt hear ; 

I will unfold if thou wilt stay awhile, 
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The hist'ry of the Sphinx, and who beg^ it. 
Our mystic marks, a|id monsters made of granite. 

Well, then, in grievous times, when king Cephrc^ 
But, ha ! what's this ? — the shades of bards and kings 

Press on my lips their fingers t What they mean is, 
I am not to reveal these hidden things. 

Mortal, farewell ! Till Science' self unbind them. 

Men must e'en take these secrets as they find them. 



■»»»^^i%il^^rW*«W^i»»W<»<^^^<»^^ 



THE BIBLE; STAR OF ETERNITY. 

Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 

Star of eternity ! the only star 

By which the bark of man could navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 

Securely ! Only star which rose on time. 

And, on its dark and troubled billows, still. 

As generation, drifting swiftly by. 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 

Of heaven's own light, and to the hills of Gk>d, 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner's eye. ^ 

By prophets, seers, and priests, and sacred bards^ 

Evangelists, apostles, men inspired, 

And by the Holy Ghost anointed, set 

Apart and consecrated to declare 

To earth, the counsels of the Eternal One, 

This book,this holiest, this sublimest book. 

Was sent. Heaven's will, heaven's code of lawi entire, 

To man, this book contained ; defined tlie bounds 

Of vice and virtue, and of life and death ; 

And what was shadow, what was substance, taught. 

Much it revealed ; important all ; the least 

Worth more than what else seemed of highest worth. 

But this of plainest, most essential truth : 

That God is one, etemid, holy, just. 
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Omnipotent, omniscient, infinite ; 

Most wise, most good, most merciful and true ; 

In all perfection most unchangeable : 

That man, that every man of every clime 

And hue, of every age and of every rank, 

Was bad, by nature and by practice bad : 

In understanding blind, in will perverse. 

In heart corrupt ; in every thought, and word, 

Imagination, passion and desire. 

Most utterly depraved throughout, and ill. 

In sight of heaven, though less in sight of man ; 

At enmity with God his Maker born, 

And by his very life an heir of death : 

That man, that every man was, farther, most 

Unable to redeem himself, or pay 

One mite of his vast debt to God ; nay, more. 

Was most reluctant and averse to be 

Redeemed, and sin's most voluntary slave: 

That Jesus, Son of God, of Mary born 

In Bethlehem, and by Pilate crucified 

On Calvary, for man thus fallen and lost. 

Died ; and, by death, life and salvation bought, 

And perfect righteousness, for all who should 

In his great name believe. 



AN ALPINE STORM. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawmg near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 
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He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
At intervsJs, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 
But Uiat is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,--— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth 1 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which apj;>ear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mming depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was t])e very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom , and then departed : — 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — ^war withud themselves to wage. 
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Now, where the quick Bhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta*en his stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath forked 
His lightifhigs, — as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation worked. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein luiked. 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! ye ! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, oh tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human bteast ! 
Or d9 ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest? 



CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS FALL. 

Nay then, farewell I 
I have touched the highest point of all my grei^^ ; 
And, from that full meridian of mv glory, 
I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 
Like a bpght exbsJation in the eveni»g, 
And no man see me more. 

So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my grealjiess I 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts fortk 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing Kost; 
And, — when he thinks, good easy mau; fall surely ^ 
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His greatness is a ripening, — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton hoys that swim on hladden. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ;• . ':/t y.- - 
But far heyond my depth : my high'hloWo' pride ' - 
At length hroke undet me ; and now has left me 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; . 
I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favoiics ! - : 
There is, hetwixt that smile we would asfHie to, • . 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And wlien he falls, he-falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear ' 
In all my miseries ; hut thou hast forced me ; "^ 
Out of thy honest truth to play the wbman. ^ 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Ciomifell ; 
And, — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; . . 
And sleep in 4ull cold marble, where no mentioi^ • 
Of me must more be heard— say, I taught thee^<«— 
Say, Wolsey,— that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of hoiioiiryt.*- 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in $ 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed U; 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels : how can man then^ 
The image of his Maker^ hope to win by it? 
Love thyself last \ cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's^ . • 
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Thy God's* and Truth's ; thea if thou (mll#st, O Ctoip- 

well, 
Thott fidlest a bhssed martyr. Sarve^i (mf ; 
And, — Pry*thee» lead ma in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny; 'tis the king's : my robe» 
And my integrity to Haaven, is all 
I dare now (M my otm. O Cromwell» Cromwell, 
Had I hut served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king* he would not 4n mine ego 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



RELIGION. 

nmovoB shadet awd aolitudes profcKitiil 
The fainting travelier wibds his way ; 

Bewildering meteors g^aie around^ 
And tempt his wandering feet astray. 



Welcome, thrice welcome, to hiirfM, 
The sudden moon's inspirinff ti|pt« 

When forth she sallies through the sky. 
The guardian angel of the night. 

Thus mortab« Ukid and weak, bdow 
Pursue Ae phantom Bliss, in vain ; 

The world's a wilderness oT woe, 
And life a pilgrimage of ptdn, 

Till mihl Religiov, from above. 
Descends, a sweet engaging form-^ 

The messenger of heavenly love, 
The bow of promisenn a storm. 

Then guilty passions wing their flight, 
£k>rrow, remorse, affliction cease ; 

Rauoiov*« yoke is aoft and light. 
And alt herpallMi are patlui ef peaee. 
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Ambitkm, pride, revenge depart. 
And folly flies her chastening rod ; 

She makes the humble contrite heart 
A temple of the living God. 

Beyond the narrow vale of time* 
\Vhere bright celestial ages roll* 

To scenes eternal, scenes sublime, 
She points the way, and leads the soul. 

At her approach the Grave appears 
The Gate of Paradise restored ; 

Her voice the watching Cherub hears. 
And drops his double-flaming swonl. 

Baptized with her renewing {ire» 
May we the crown of glory gain ; 

Rise when the Host of Heaven eEfHre* 
And reign with God, for ever reign t 



GINEVRA. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni's bucket — but 'tis not the true one) 
Stop at a palace near the Regg:io-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you, — but, before you go. 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you. 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Dond by Zampieri — ^but by whom I care^not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
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Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 

That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 

Her lips half open, and her fincrer up, 

As though she said, *' Beware !" her vest of gold, 

Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot. 

An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overiflowings of an innocent heart — 
It haunts me still, though many a year hat fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion. 
An oaken-chest, half eaten by the worm. 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture stories from the Life of Christ. 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor — 
That by the way— it may be true or false — 
But don't forg^ the picture ; and you will not. 
When you have heard the tale they told me there* 

She was an only child — ^her nameGiNEVRA, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first lore. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She wa* all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
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And, m the iuttre of her youth, she gmre 

Her hand, with her heart Id it, to Pravcbsoo. 

Great was the joy ; bat at the nuptial feast, 
"Wben all sat down, thie bride heneif was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
** Tis but to make a trial of our love !" 
And filled his glass to all ; but bis hand shook. 
And soon from euest to guest the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant she had left Fraucpsco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guetised. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
FaAVCESCo flew to Venice, and, embarkmg. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turks. 
Orsinx lived — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile*. 
Silent and tenantle8s;-^then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were passed, and all forgottetti 
When on an idle da^, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber m the ^lery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Oxnevra 
'* Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?*^ 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp,{clasping a shred of gold. 
AU else bad perished— save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

" GlUEVRA." 
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There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
FlutteHn^ wiih joy, the happiest of the happy ;| . 
Wheb a spring-lock, that lay in ambush the^e, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 



VAT YOU PLEASE. '"^ 

Some years ago when civil faction , (.1 

Raged like a fury through the fields of Gaul; ■y{ 
And children, in the general distraction, , , i 

Were taught to curse as soon as they could squall. 
When common sense in common folks was d^d, ;^j. 

And murder showed a love of nationality, 
And France, determined not to have a headj^ 

Decapitated all the higher class, ' .1 

To put folks more on an equality ; ; ; 

When coronets were not worth half a crown, 

And liberty in Bonnet-rouge might pas^ 
For Mother lled-Cap up at Camden town ; ; y.y 

Full many a Frenchman then took wing, 
Bidding soicp-maigre an abrupt farewell. 
And hither came pe/Z-me//, 
Sans cash, sans clothes, and almost sans every tbifiijg ! 

Two Messieurs who about this time came ovir 

Half- starved, but ^oi(/^Mr«5rai, ^ r, 

(No weasels e'er were thinner,) * , 

Trudged up to town from Dover, 

Their slender store exhausted in the way, 
Extremely puzzled how to get a dinner. ■ y - 
From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve, ./ , ' \ 
Our Frenchmen wandered on their expeditioQ ; i \ 
Great was their need, and sorely jdid^bey giieve,, , 

Stomach and pocket in the same condition I ' ,' j' 
At length, by mutual consent they parted, . .. . 
And different ways on the same errand started. 

y2 
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This happened on a day most dear 
To Epicures, when general use - 
Sanctions the roasting of the sav'ry goose ! 
Towards night, one Frenchman, at a tavern near. 
Stopped, and beheld the glorious cheer; 
While greedily he snuffed the luscious gale in 
That from the kitchen windows was exhaling^ ; 
He instant set to work his busy brain, 
And snuffed and longed, and longed and snufied again. 
Necessity's the mother of invention, 
(A proverb Tve heard many mention,) 
So now one moment saw his plan completed, 
And our sly Frenchman at a table seated. 
The ready waiter at his elbow stands — 
** Sir, will you favour me with your commands. 
We've roast and boiled, Sir, choose you those or these^ — 
•* Sare ! you are very good, Sare ! Vat you please / 

Quick at the word, 
Upon the table smokes the wished -for bird ! 
No time in talking did he waste. 

But pounced pell-mell upon it, 
Drumstick and merry-thought he picked in haste. 

Exulting in the merri/ -thought that won it ! 
Pie follows goose, and after pie comes cheese : — 
*• Stilton or Cheshire, Sir ? " — ''Ah, vat you plea$e r. 

And now our Frenchman having ta'en his fill, 
Prepares to go, when — " Sir, your little bill." 
" An, vat you're Bill ! veil Mr. Bill, good day I 
Bon jour, good Villiam/' — " No, Sir, stay. 
My name is Tom, Sir — you've this bill to pay." 

•* Pay, pay, ma Foi / 
I call for noting, Sare — -pardonnez mot t 
You bring me vat you call your goose, your cheese. 
You ask-a me to eat — I tell you, Vat you pteaee V 
Down came the master, each explained the case. 
The one with cursing, t'other with grimace, 
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But Boniface who dearly loved a jest, 
(AIthoup;h sometimes he dearly paid for it) 

And finding nothing could be done, (you kno^. 
That when a man has got no money, 
To makb him pay some would be rather funny) 

Of a bad bargain made the best, 
Acknowledged much was to be said for it; 
Took pity on the Frenchman's meagre face,. 

Ana Briton-like forgave a fallen foe, 

Laughed heartily and let him go. 

Our Frenchman's hunger thus subdued. 
Away he trotted in a merry mood ; 
When turning round the corner of a street. 
Who, but his countryman he chanced to meet ! 
To him, with many a shrug and many a grin, , 
He told how he had taken Jean Bull in ! 
Fired with the tale, the other licks his chops. 
Makes his congee, and seeks this shop of shops. 
Entering, he seats himself, just at his ease, 
•* What will you take, Sir?"—" Vat you pleate T 
The waiter looked as pale as Paris plaster, 
And, upstairs running, thus addressed his Master : 
'* These poor Mounseers come over sure in pairs; 
Sir, there's another ' vat you please /* down stairs/' 
This made the honest Landlord rather crusty. 
Too much of one thing — the proverb's somewhat musty. 
Once to be doncy his anger didn't touch. 
But when a second time they tried the treason, 
It made him crusty, Sir, and with good zeasoa. 
You would be crusty were you done so much. 

There is a kind of instrument 

Which greatly helps a serious argument, 

And which, when properly applied, occasions 

Some most unpleasant tickling sensations! 

Twould make more clumsy folks than Frencfamen skip, 

Twould strike yoa pr«(entiy,<*-a stout Harsewhip. 



.t'4^ 
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This instrument our Mai ire (T Hote 

Most carefully concealed beneath his cpat ; 

And seeking instantly the Frenchman's statioii« 

Addressed him with the usual salutation. 
Our Frenchman bowing to his threadbare knees. 

Determined while the iron's hot to strike it, 
Pat with his lesson answers — '* Vat you please i** 
But scarcely had he let the sentence slip. 
Than round his shoulders twines the pliant whip ; 
*' Sare, Sare ! ah, misericorde, Monsieur f 

Oh dear Monsieur, vat make you use me so ? 

Vat call you dis?" — ** Ah don't you know. 
That's what I please^*' says Bonny, " how d*ye likie iitv 
Your friend, although I paid dear for his funning, >'> 
Deserved the goose he gained Sir, for his cunning ; . '> 
But you, Monsieur, or else my time I'm wasting, ' \ 
Are goose enough — and only wanted basting.^ 



I 



ANTONY'S ORATION OVER CiESAR'S BODY.: 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen ! — lend me your eais, > 

I come to bury Ceesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Ceesar ! — Noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Ceesar was ambitious: 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Ceesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men,) 

Come I to speak in Ceesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. T ' .' 

He hath brought many captives home to RonM^ . 



■ I 
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Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Csesar seem amhittous? 
When that the poor have cried, Cttsar hath vtpt ; 
Ambirton should be made of sterner stuff|: ..jj.j^.^tK- 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crownv; 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambttios ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable roan. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
Yott all did love him once, not without cause : 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for bim ! 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason, — Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Csesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. ■ 

But yesterday, the word of Csesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and yon, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the seal of Csesar ; 
I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Csesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 
Yea, be^ a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their willa. 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
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Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
*Twas on a summer's evening in his tent. 

That day lie overcame the Nervii. 

Look ! in this place ran Cassias* dagger through :-— 

See what a rent the envious Casca made. — 

Through this the well- beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Murk how the blood of Ceesar followed it ! — 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved, 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar's angel : 

JudgCj O ye gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

This, this was the unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Csesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms. 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, ^ 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Ceesar fell. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ! . 
Then 1, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep ; and 1 perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ; what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Ceesar's vesture wounded ? — look you hete ! 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To any sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What piivate griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and- honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

1 come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
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I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

1 hat love my friend ; and that they know full well, 

That gave ine public leave to speak of him ; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor. the power of speech. 

To stir men*s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Ceesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

moiiths, 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
Id every wound of Ceesar, that should move 
The iitones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 



LOCHIEL'S WARNING. 

Wizard, Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array t 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. • 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war^ 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning: no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave,^r 
CttUodieti ! that reeks yriih the blood of the brave. 
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LeehieL Oo, preach to tbecowaid^ thoa ilwlli 
telling leer I 
Or, if gory Culloden to dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight. 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fri^t. 

Wizard. Ha ! laughest thou, Lochiel, mj vision to 
scorn? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be Com I 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds of the aorth f 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad i^ 
But down let him stoop from his havock oa lii|^ I 
Ah ! home let him speed, — fbr the spoiler is nq^ 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the UsiC^ 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament castt 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry , that beacons the darkness of heavtnr 
Oh, crested. Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return I 
For the blacknees of ashes shall mark where it ftood. 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing bioed. 

LffchUl. False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled 
my clan. 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosonis*ars one t 
Thtj are true to the last of their blood and their biesdi, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock t 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the roek 1 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, ^ 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws : 
When her bonneted chieftains lo victory crowd, 
Clanrandd the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
Aliphuded and plumed in their tartan array— -^^ 

irteertf. --— -Lodiiel, Lochiel ! bewaie of Hie dnf 
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For,. dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot" cover what God would reveal; 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, ' 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell theie, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 

J With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king^. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight : 

tRjs^, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! 
'Tis finishea. Their thunders are hushed on the mbpfs : 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But yv.here is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? ' ' 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. ; ' 

Say, mounts he the ocean -wave, banished, forlorn, 
Lik^ ?i Umb from his country cast bleeding and torn? 
Ah UQ ! for a darker departure is near ; '* \ 

Tlmw^r-drutn is muffled, and black is the bier;' '| 
His death-bell is tolling: oh! mercy, dispel ' ' 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! / 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, ' 

And his blood -streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet, ' 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 

K.With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— -^ " 

LochieL Down, soothless insuller! I trtist not 

the tale : .,. 

. For nevjer shall Albin a destiny meet. 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishingranks should be strewed in theirgdre, 
Xike ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shor^, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains^, • 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low^ 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the fo0 ! 
And leaving in battle no blot oh his namiB, 
fi9ok proudly to Heaven from tfie death^bed of fame. 



j^. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 



Nor un remembered is the hour when friends 
Met. Friends, but few on earth, and therefore dear ; 
Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain ; 
Yet always sought ; so native to the heart. 
So much desired, and coveted by all. 
Nor wonder thou, — thou wonderest not nor need'st. 
Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 
Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought was seen 
More beautiful, or excellent, or fair 
Than face of faithful friend, fairest when seen 
In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear ; 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend ; 
Sweet always, sjyeetest, heard in loudest storm. 
Some 1 remember, and will ne'er forget ; 
My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too ; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 
My counsellors, my comforters, and guides ; ' 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 
Companions of my young desires; in doubt, 
My oracles, my wings in high pursuit. 
O, I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours, 
Our burning words, that uttered all the soul, 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire ! 
As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow's flight, we soared into the skies. 
And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and Earth, 
With all her tardy leaden-footed cares. 
And talked the speech and ate the food of Heaven ! 
These I remember, these selectest men, « 
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And would their names record ; but what avails 
My mention of their name ? Before the Throne 
They stand illustrious *mong the loudest harps, 
And will receive thee glad, my friend and theirs. 
For all are friends in Heaven, all faithful friends ! 
And many friendships, in the days of Time 
Begun, are lasting here, and growing still ; 
So grows ours evermore, both theirs and mine. 



THE DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; \ 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Bach spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 
They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 



THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG MOTHER, 

It was an April day •, and blithely all 
The youth of nature leaped beneath the sun, 
And promised glorious manhood ; and our hearts 
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Were glad, and round them danced the ItghtBome blood, 
In healthy merriment," when tidings came, 
A child was born : and tidings came again. 
That she who gave it birth was sick to death. 
So swift trode sorrow on the heels of joy ! 
We gathered round her bed, and bent our knees 
In fervent supplication to the Throne 
Of Mercy, and perfumed our prayers with sighs 
Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks ' 
Of self-abasement ; but we sought to stay 
An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe 
For Heaven ; and Mercy, in her love, refused : 
Most merciful, as oft, when seeming least ! 
Most gracious when she seemed the most to frown ! 
The room I well remember, and the bed 
On which she lay, and all the faces too. 
That crowded dark and mournfully around. 
Her father there and mother, bending^ stood ; 
And down their aged cheeks fell many drops 
Of bitterness. Her husband, too, was there. 
And brothers, and they wept ; her sisters, too. 
Did weep and sorrow, comfortless; and I, 
Too, wept, though not to weeping given ; and all 
Within the house was dolorous and sad. 
This I remember well ; but better still, 
I do remember, and will ne'er forget, 
,The dying eye ! That eye alone was bright. 
And brighter grew, as nearer death approached : 
As 1 have seen the gentle little flower 
Look fairest in the silver beam which fell. 
Reflected from the thunder-cloud that soon 
Came down, and o'er the desert scattered far 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 
To bring her babe — 'twas brought, and by her placed. 
She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon't; and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
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For it, with look that seemed to penetrate 

The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

** God keep my child T' we heard her say, and heard 

No more. The Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, £^nd faithful to his promise, stood. 

Prepared to walk with her through death's dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 



ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

• There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What 1 can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

- ' Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — rolj ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
Whipn, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

z2 
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His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile. strength he wields 
For earth*s destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send*st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the>Armada*s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves* play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — *twas a pleasing fear, 
For T was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 



HAMLETS SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

To be — or not to be? — that is the question. — 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them ? — To die — to sleep — 
No more ; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — Uis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleep- 
To sleep ! — perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub; — 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come^ 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause.— There^ the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For yfho would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit oFthe unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death, — 
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(Tbmt nnditcofeied conntrr, firom whose boom 

No traTelkr rctams) pozzies the will ; 

And makes as rather bear those ills we have. 

Than flv to others that we know not of ? 

Thos conscience does make cowards of as all : 

And thos the native hae of lesolotioQ 

Is sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enteqprizes of great pith and moment. 

With thb regard , their carrents tarn mwiy. 

And lose the name of action. 



THE PASSIONS, AN ODE. 

Wheh Mosic, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell. 
Thronged around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting : 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, re6ned ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of soand ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, F£AR, his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid : 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the souud himself had made. 
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Next> Anoer rushed, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings owned his secret stings : 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair — 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air : 

'Twas sad by fits — by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, Hope ! with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song : 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden 

hair. 
And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down ; 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 

And, ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat ; 
And thou 6:h sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected pity, at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien. 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from' 
his head. 
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Thy numbers, Jeaijovst, to nougbt were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressfal state ; 
Of differing themes the Tcering song was mixed : 

And now it courted Lore ; now, raring, called on Hale. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale Melaxcholt sat retired ; 

And, from her wild sequestered seat* 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 
Poured through the mellow h6m her pensile sonl : 

And, dadiing soft, from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
lliiough glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. 

Or o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
(Round a holy calm diffusing, 
LoTe of peace, and lonely musing) 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But O, how altered was its sprightlier tone ! 
When CHSERrui.KEss, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rang. 

The Hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ! 

The oak-crowned sbters, and their chaste-eyed queen. 

Satyrs and sylran boys, were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Jot*s ecstatic trial : 
He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ; 
But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 

liiey saw, in Tempe*s vale, her native maids. 

Amid the festal-sounding shades, 
To tome unwearied minstrel dancing ; 
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J- While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound,) 
And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air j^epay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Music ! sphere-descended maid. 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid ! 
Why, Goddess ! why, to us denied, 
Layest thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
As in that loved Athenian bower. 
You learned an all-commanding power. 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared ! 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art ? 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that god-like age. 
Fill thy recording Sister's page, — 
Tis said, and I believe the tale. 
Thy humblest reed ^ould more prevail. 

Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 

Even all at once together found, 

Cecilia's mingled world of sound — 

O bid our vain endeavours cease ; 

Revive the just designs of Greece ; 

Return in all thy simple state ; 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 



THE CONVICT SHIP. 

Morn on the waters ! and purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ; 
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O'er the glad waves, like a child of tlie sun^ 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to thfe breeze she unbosoms her sail. 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale; 

The winds come around her, in murmur and songy 

And the durges rejoice, as they bear her along. 

See ! she looks up to the golden -edged clouds. 

And the sailor sings gaily alofl in her shrouds : 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 

Over the waters, away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth ere they part, ^ 

Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 

Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 

Music around her, and sunshine on high — 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow. 

Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below ! 

Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on high. 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky. 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain ! 
Who — as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night. 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty — could deem with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who — as he watches her silently gliding. 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever ? 
Or dreams that he watches, afloat on the wave. 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit's grave ? 
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Tis thus with our life : while it passes along. 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 

Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes. 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : 

Fading and false is the aspect it wears. 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 

And the withering thoughts that the world cannot know, 

Like heart-broken exiles lie burning below ; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o*er. 



MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 

Beneath the chancel's hallowed stone, 

Exposed to every rustic tread, 
To few, save rustic mourners, known, 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 
Few words, upon thy rough stone graven. 

Thy name — thy birth — ^thy youth declare- 
Thy innocence — thy hopes 6f heaven. 

In simplest phrase recorded llhere. 
Np 'scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
In mockery o'er my brother's grave ! 
The place is silent. Rarely sound 
Is heard these ancient walls around, 
Nor mirthful voice of friends that meet 
Discoursing in the public street ; 
Nor hum of business dull and loud, 
Nor murmur of the passing crowd. 
Nor soldier's drum, nor trumpet's swell,* 
From neighbouring fort or citadel • 
No sound of human toil or strife. 
In death's lone dwelling speaks of life, 

2a 
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Or breaks the silence still and deep 

Where thou, beneath thy burial-stone , 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 

The living eye hath never known. 
The lonely sexton's footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walls, 
Asy slowly pacing through the aisle. 

He sweeps the unholy dust away. 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 

Those windows on the Sabbath-day ; 
And, passing through the central nave. 
Treads lightly on my brother's gprave. 

But when the sweet-toned Sabbath-chime, 

Pouring its music on the breeze. 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 

Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees ; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet. 

And lips and hearts to God are g^ven. 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 

Of earthly ills, in thoughts of heaven ; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above thy burial-stone ? 
What form, in priestly meek array. 
Beside the altar kneels to pray ? 
What holy hands are lifted up. 
To bless the sacramental cup ? 
Full well I know that reverend form, 

And if a voice could reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, though the worm. 

My brother, makes thy heart his bed. 
That sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 
It is not long since thou wert wont 

Within these sacred walls to kneel ; 
This altar, that baptismal font, 

These stones, which now thy dust conceal. 
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The sweet tones of the Sabbath-bell, 

Were holiest objects to thy soul ; 
On these thy spirit loved to dwell, 

Untainted by the world's control. 
My brother, those were happy days, 

,Wh€n thou and I were children yet ! 
How fondly memory still surveys 

Those scenes, the heart can ne'er forget! 
My soul was then, as thine is now. 

Unstained by sin, unstung by pain ; 
Peace smiled on each unclouded brow — 

Mine ne'er will be so calm again. 
How blithely then we hailed the ray 
Which ushered in the Sabbath-day ! 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the house of God ! 
For souls in which no dark offence. 
Hath sullied childhood's innocence. 
Best meet the pure and hallowed shrine, 
Which guiltier bosoms own divine. 

I feel not now as then I felt ; — 

The sunshine of my heart is o'er ; 
The spirit now is changed, which dwelt 

Within me, in the days of yore. 
But thou wert snatched, my brother, hence 
In all thy guileless innocence ; 
One SablDath saw thee bend the knee, 
In reverential piety, — 
(For childish faults forgiveness crave,) — 
The next beamed brightly on thy grave. 
The crowd, of which thou late wert one. 
Now throngs across thy burial stone ; 
Rude footsteps trample on the spot. 
Where thou liest mouldering — not forgot ; 
And some few gentler bosoms weep 
In silence o'er thy last long sleep. 
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I Stood not by thy feverish bed, 

I looked not on thy glazing eye. 
Nor gently lulled thy aching head. 

Nor viewed thy dying agony ; 
I felt not what my parents felt, — 

The doubt — ^the terror — the distress ;— 
Nor vainly for my brother knelt ; — 

My soul was spared that wretchedness : 
One sentence told me, in a breath. 
My brother's illness and his death ! 

And days of mourning glided by. 
And brought me back my gaiety ; 
For soon in childhood's wayward heart. 
Doth crushed affection cease to smart. 
Again I Joined the sportive crowd 
Of boyish playmates, wild and loud ; 
I learnt to view with careless eye 
My sable garb of misery ; 
No more I wept my brother's lot, — 
His image was almost forgot ; 
And every deeper shade of pain 
Had vanished from my soul again. 

The well-known mom, I used to greet 

With boyhood's joy, at length was beaming'. 
And thoughts of home and raptures sweet 

In every eye but mine were gleaming ; 
But I, amidst that youthful band 

Of bounding hearts and beaming eyes. 
Nor smiled nor spoke at joy's command. 

Nor felt those wonted ecstacies ! 
I loved my home, but trembled now 
To view my father's altered brow ; 
I feared to meet my mother's eye. 
And hear her voice of agony ; 
I feared to view my native spot, 
Where he who loved it now was no/. 
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The pleasures of my home were fled ;— 
My brother slumbered with the dead. 

1 drew near to my father's gate-; 

No smiting faces met me now, 
I entered, — all was desolate, 

Grief sat upon my mother's brow ; 
I heard her, as she kissed me, sigh ; 
A tear stood in my father's eye ; 
My little brothers round me pressed. 
In gay, unthinking childhood blessed. 
Long, long, that hour has passed ; but when 
Shall I forget its gloomy scene ! " 

The Sabbath came. With mournful face 

I sought my brother's burial-place ; 

That shrine., which when I last had viewed, 

In vigour by my side he stood. 

I gazed around with fearful eye : 

All things reposed in sanctity. 

I reached the chancel, — nought was changed :: 

The altar decently arranged, 

The pure white cloth above the shrine, 

The consecrated bread and wine, 

All was the same. I found no trace 

Of sorrow in that holy place. 

One hurried glance I downward gave,— 

My foot was on my brother's grave ! 

And years have pa$sed — and thou art now 

Forgotten in thy silent tomb ; 
And cheerful is my mother's brow; 

My father's eye has lost its gloom ; 
And years have passed — and death has laid 

Another victim by thy side; 
With thee he roams, an infant shade, 

£ut not more pure than thee he die^d* 

\2a2 ^ 
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Blest are ye both ! your ashes rest 
Beside the spot ye loved the best ; 
And that dear home, which saw your births 
0*erlooks you in your bed of earth. 
But who can tell what blissful shore 
Your angel-spirhs wander o'er ! 
And who can tell what raptures high 
Now bless your immortality ! 

My boyish days are nearly gone ; 

My breast is not unsullied now ; 
And worldly cares and woes will soon 

Cut their deep furrows on my brow, — 
And life will take a darker hue 
From ills my brother never knew ; 
And I have made me bosom friends, 

And loved, and linked my heart with others.; 
But who with mine his spirit blends, 

As mine was blended with my brother's ! 
When years of rapture glided by, 

The spring of life's unclouded weather. 
Our souls were knit, and thou and I, 

My brother, grew in love together. 
The chain is broke that bound us then ; 
When shall I find its like again ! 



ON THE WONDERS OF REDEMPTION. 

/ 

Thou most indulgent, most tremendous Power ! 
Still more tremendous, for thy wondrous love ! 
That arms, with awe more awful, thy commands ; 
And foul transgression dips in sevenfold night ; 
How our hearts tremble at thy love immense ! 
In love immense, inviolably just ! 
Thou, rather than thy justice should be stained, 
Did'st stain the cross ; and work of wonders far 
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The greatest, that thy dearest far might bleed. 

Bold thought ! shall I dare speak it, or repress ? 
Should man more execrate, or boast, the guilt 
Which roused such vengeance? which such love in- 
flamed ? 
O'er guilt (how mountainous !) with out-stretched arms. 
Stern justice, and soft-smiling love embrace, 
Supporting, in full majesty, thy throne. 
When seemed its majesty to need support, 
Or that, or man, inevitably lost : 
What, but the fathomless pf thought divine. 
Could labour such expedient from despair. 
And rescue both ? Both rescue ! both exalt I 
O how are both exalted by the deed ! 
The wondrous deed ! or shall I call it more ? 
A wonder in Omnipotence itself 
A mystery no less to gods than *men ! 

Not thus, our infidels the eternal draw, 
A God all o*er, consummate, absolute. 
Full-orbed, in his whole round of rays complete : 
They set at odds heaven's jarring attributes ; 
Ana, with one excellence, another wound ; 
Maim heaven's perfection, break its equal beams. 
Bid mercy triumph over — God himself, 
Undeified by their opprobrious praise : 
A God all mercy, is a God unjust. 

Ye brainlesd wits ! ye baptized infidels ! 
Ye worse for mending ! washed to fouler stains ! 
The ransom was paid down ; the fund of heaven, 
Heaven's inexhaustible, exhausted fund, 
Amazing, and amazed, poured forth the price, 
All price beyond : though curious to compute, 
Archangels failed to cast the mighty sum : 
Its value vast, ungrasped by minds create. 
For ever hides, and glows, in the Supreme. 

And was the ransom paid ? It was : and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more?) for you. 
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The sun beheld it — no, the shocking scene 
Drove back his chariot : midnight veiled his face ; 
Not such as this ; not such as nature makes ; 
A midnight nature shuddered to behold ; 
A midnight new ; a dread eclipse (without 
Opposing spheres) from her Creator's frown ! 
Sun ! didst thou fly thy Maker's pain ? or start 
At that enormous load of human guilt, 
"Which bowed his blessed head ; o'erwhelmed his cross; 
Made groan the centre ; burst earth's marble womb, 
With pangs, strange pangs ! delivered of her dead ? 
Hell howled ; and Heaven tliat hour let fall a tear ; 
Heaven wept, that man might smile ! Heaven foled^ that 
man 

Might never die ! 

And is devotion virtue ? Tis compelled : 
What heart of stone but glows at thoughts like these ? 
Such contemplations mount us ; and should mount 
The mind still higher; nor ever glance on man, 
Unraptured, uninflamed. — Where roll my thoughts 
To rest from wonders ? Other wonders rise ; 
And strike where'er they roll : my soul is caught : 
Heaven's sovereign blessings, clustering from the cross« 
Rush on her, in a throng, and close her round, 
The prisoner of amaze ! — In his blest life, 
I see the path, and, in his death, the price. 
And in his great ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality. — And did he rise ? 
Hear, O ye nations ! hear it, O ye dead ! 
He rose I he rose ! He burst the bars of death. 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 
And give the king of glory to come in. 
Who is the king of glory ? He who left 
His throne of glory, for the pang of death ; 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 
And give the king of glory to come in. 
Who is the king of glory ? He who stew 
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The ravenous foe, that gorged all human race ! 
The king of glory, he, whose glory filled 
Heaven with amazement at his love to man ; 
And with divine complacency beheld 
Powers most illumined, wildered in the theme. 

The theme, the joy, how then shall man sustain ? 
Oh the burst gates ! crushed sting ! demolished throne ! 
Last gasp ! of vanquished death. Shout earth and 

heaven ! 
This sum of good to man'. Whose nature, then, 
Took wing, and mounted with him from the tomb ! 
Then, then, I rose ; then first humanity 
Triumphant passed the crystal ports of light, 
(Stupendous guest !) and seized eternal youth. 
Seized in our name. E'er since 'tis blasphemous 
To call man mortal. Man's mortality 
Was then transferred to death ; and heaven's duration 
Unalienably sealed to this frail frame, 
This child of dust — man, all-immortal ! hail ; 
Hail, heaven ! all lavish of strange gifts to man ! 
Thine all the glory ; man's the boundless bliss. 

Religion ! thou the soul of happiness ; 
And, groaning Calvary, of thee ! there shine 
The noblest truths ; there strongest motives sting ; 
There sacred violence assaults the soul ; 
There, nothing but compulsion is forborne. 
Can love allure us ? or can terror awe ? 
He weeps ! — the falling drop puts out the sun ; 
He sighs — the sigh earth's deep foundation shakes. 
If in his love so terrible, what then 
His wrath inflamed ? his tenderness on fire ? 
Like soft, smooth oil, out-blazing other fires 
Can prayer, can {braise avert it ?-*-Thou, my all ! 
My theme ! my inspiration ! and my crown ! 
My strength in age ! my rise in low estate ! 
My soul's ambition, pleasure, wealth I — my world 1 
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My light in darkness ! and my life In death ! 

My boast through time ! bliss through eternity ! 

Eternity, too short to speak thy praise ! 

Or fathom thy profound of love to man ! 

To man of men the meanest, even to me ; 

My sacrifice ! my God ! — what things are these ! 



THE SONG OF HEAVEN. 

Harps of Eternity ! begin the song. 
Redeemed and angel-harps! begin to God, 
Begin the anthem ever sweet and new. 
While I extol Him, holy, just, and good. 
Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love 
Eternal, uncreated, infinite ! 
Unsearchable Jehovah ! God of truth, 
Maker, upholder, governor of all ! 
Thyself unmade, ungoverned, unupheld ! 
Omnipotent, unchangeable. Great God ! 
Exhaustless fullness ! giving unimpaired ! 
Bounding immensity, uhspread, unbound ! 
Highest and best ! beginning, middle, end ! 
All seeing Eye ! all seeing, and unseen ! 
Hearing, unheard ! all knowing, and unknown ! 
Above all praise ! above all height of thought ! 
Proprietor of immortality ! 
Glory ineffable ! bliss underived ! 
Of old thou built'st thy throne on righteousness, 
Before the morning Stars their song began, 
Or silence heard the voice of praise. Thou laidst 
Eternity's foundation stone, and sawest 
Life and existence Otit of Thee begin. 
Mysterious more, the more displayed, where still 
Upon thy glorious Throne thou sit'st alone, 
Hast sat alone, and shalt for ever sit 
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Alone, Invisible, Immortal One ! 

Behind essential brightness unbeheld. 

Incomprehensible ! what weight shall weigh, 

What measure measure Thee ! What know we more 

Of Thee, what need to know, than Thou hast taught. 

And bidst us still repeat, at morn and even ? — 

God ! Everlasting Father ! Holy One ! 

Our God, our Father, our Eternal All! 

Source whence we came, and whither we return ; 

Who made our spirits, who our bodies made, 

Who made the heaven, who made the flowery land, 

Who made all made, who orders, governs all. 

Who walks upon the wind, who holds the wave 

In hollow of thy hand, whom thunders wait, 

Whom tempests serve, whom flaming fires obey. 

Who guides the circuit of the endless years, 

And sits on high, and makes creation's top 

Thy footstool, and beholds, below Thee, all — 

All nought, all less than nought, and vanity. 

Like transient dust that hovers on the scale. 

Ten thousand worlds are scattered in thy breath. 

Thou sit'st on high, and measurest destinies. 

And days, and months, and wide revolving years ; 

And dost according to thy holy will ; 

And none can stay thy hand, and none withhold 

Thy glory ; for in judgment. Thou, as well 

As mercy, art exalted, day and night. 

Past, present, future, magnify thy name. 

Thy works all praise Thee, all thy angels praise ; 

Thy saints adore, and on thy altars bum 

The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 

They praise Thee now, their hearts, their voices praise. 

And swell the rapture of the glorious song. 

Harp ! lift thy voice on high ! ihout, angels, shout ! 

And loudest, ye redeemed ! Glory to God, 

Atid to the Lamb who bought us with his blood. 

From every kindred, nation, people, tongue ; 
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And washed, and sanetiBed, and saved our souls ; 
And gave us robes of linen pure, and crowns 
Of life, and made us kings and priests to God. 
Shout back to ancient Time ! Sing loud, and wave 
Your palms of triumph ! sing, Where is thy sting, 
O Death ! where is thy victory, O Grave ! 
Thanks be to God, eternal thanks, who gave 
Us victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Harp ! lift thy voice on high ! shout, angels, shout ! 
And loudest, ye redeemed ! Glory to Grod, 
And to the Lamb, all glory and all praise. 
All glory and all praise, at morn and even. 
That come and go eternally, and find 
Us happy still, and Thee for ever blest ! 
Glory to God and to the Lamb. Amen. 
For ever, and for ever more. Amen. 



ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S 
PICTURE OUT OF NORFOLK, 

THB GIFT OF MT COUSIN, ANN BODHAlff. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see. 

The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I" 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
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I will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves ^at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stockof infant-sorrow spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 

2b 
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Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

'Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we called the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 

All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 

Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory's page. 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds icy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorned in Heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing with fliy vesture's tissued flowers. 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I migh. — * 
But no — what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
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That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, ^ a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
** Where tempests never beat nor billows roar," 
And thy loved isonsort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has ancliored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth. 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell— Time unrevoked has run v * 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, i ^ 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are frefe, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 
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LINES 

ON THE VIEW F&OM ST. LEONARDOS. 

Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea ! 
'Twere thanklessncss in me to bless thee not. 
Great beauteous Being ! in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts. How welcomer 
Thy murmurs than the murmurs of the world ! 
Though like the world thou fluctuatest, thy din 
To me is peace, thy restlessness repose. 
Ev'n gladly I exchange yon spring-green lanes. 
With all the darling field-flowers in their prime, 
And gardens haunted by the nightingale's 
Long trills and gushing ecstasies of song 
For these wild headlands and the sea-mew*s clang — 

With thee beneath my windows, pleasant Sea, 

I long not to overlook earth's fairest glades 

And green savannahs — Earth has not a plain 

So boundless or so beautiful as thine ; 

The eagle's vision cannot take it in : 

The lightning's wing, too weak to sweep its space. 

Sinks half-way o'er it like a wearied bird : 

It is the mirror of the stars, where all 

Their hosts within the concave firmament, 

Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once. 

Nor on the stage 
Of rural landscape are there lights and shades 
Of more harmonious dance and play than thine. 
How vividly this moment brightens forth. 
Between grey parallel and leaden breadtlis, 
A belt of hues that stripes thee many a league. 
Flushed like the rainbow, or the ringdove's neck. 
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And giving to the glancing sea-bird's wing 
The semblance of a meteor. 

Mighty Sea ! 
Cameleon-like thou changest, but there's love 
In all thy change, and constant sympathy 
With yonder Sky — thy Mistress ; -from her brow 
Thou tak'st thy moods and wear'st her colours on 
Thy faithful bosom ; morning's miHcy white, 
Noon's sapphire, or the saffron glow of eve ; 
And all thy balmier hours, fair Element, 
Have such divine complexions-crisped smiles, 
Luxuriant heavings, and sweet whisperings, 
That little is the wonder Love's own Queen 
From thee of old was fabled to have sprung — 
Creation's common ! which no human power 
Can parcel or inclose ; the lordliest floods 
And cataracts that the tiny hands of man 
Can tame, conduct, or bound, are drops of dew 
To thee that couldst subdue the Earth itself, 
And brook'st commandment from the heavens alone 
For marshalling thy waves — 

Yet, potent Sea ! 
How placidly thy moist lips speak ev'n now 
Along yon sparkling shingles. Who can be 
So fanciless as to feel no gratitude 
That power and grandeur can be so serene, 
Soothing the home-bound navy's peaceful way, 
And rocking ev'n the fisher's little bark 
As gently as a mother rocks her child ? — 

The inhabitants of other worlds behold 

Our orb more lucid for thy spacious share 

On earthfs rotundity ; and is he not 

A blind worm in the dust, great Deep, the man 

Who sees not or who seeing has no joy 

In thy magnificence ? What though thou art 
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Unconscious and material, thou canst reach 
The inmost immaterial mind's recess, 
And with thy tints and motion stir its chords 
To music, like the light on Memnon's lyre ! 

The Spirit of the Universe in thee 
Is visible ; thou hast in thee the life — 
The eternal, graceful, and majestic life 
Of nature, and the natural human heart 
Is therefore bound to thee with holy love. 

Earth has her gorgeous towns ; the earth-circling sea 

Has spires and mansions more amusive still-^ 

Men's volant homes that measure liquid space 

On wheel or vdng. The chariot of the land 

With pain'd and panting steeds and clouds of dust 

Has no sight-gladdening motion like these fair 

Careerers with the foam beneath their bows, 

Whose streaming ensigns charm the waves by day. 

Whose carols aiul whose watch-bells cheer the night, 

Moor*d as they cast the shadows of their masts 

In long array, or hither flit and yond 

Mysteriously with slow and crossing lights, 

like spirits on the darkness of the deep. 

There is a magnet-like attraction in 

These waters to the imaginative power 

That links the viewless with the visible. 

And pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 

Yon highway of the world my fancy flies, 

When by her tall and triple mast we know 

Some noble voyager that has to woo 

The trade-winas and to stem the ecliptic surge. 

The coral groves — the shores of conch and pearl, 

Where she will cast her anchor and reflect 

Her cabin-window lights on warmer waves, 

And under planets brighter than our own : 
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The nights of palmy isles, that she will see 
Lit boundless by the fire-fly — all the smells 
Of tropic fruits that will regale her — all 
The pomp of nature, and the inspiriting 
Varieties of life she has to greet, 
Come swarming o'er the meditative mind. 

I 

True, to the dream of Fancy, Ocean has 

His darker tints ; but where's the element 

That chequers not its usefulness to man 

With casual terror ? Scathes not Earth sometimes 

Her children with Tartarean fires, or shakes 

Their shrieking cities, and, with one last clang 

Of bells for their own ruin, strews them flat 

As riddled ashes — silent as the grave ? 

Walks not Contagion on the Air itself? 

I should — old Ocean's Saturnalian days 

And roaring nights of revelry and sport 

With wreck and human woe — be loth to sing; 

For they are few and all their ills weigh light 

Against his sacred usefulness, that bids 

Our pensile globe revolve in purer air. 

Here Morn and Eve with blushing thanks receive 

Their fresh'ning dews, gay fluttering breezes cool 

Their wings to fan the brow of fever'd climes. 

And here the Spring dips down her emerald urn 

For showers to glad the earth. 

Old Ocean was 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence— and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun. * 

Quelling from age to age the vital throb 
In human hearts, death shall not subjugate 
The pulse that swells in his 6tupendous breast. 
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Or interdict his minstrelsy to sound 

In thund'ring concert with the quiring winds; 

But long as Man to parent nature owns 

Instinctive homage, and in times beyond 

The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 

Shall sing thy glory, Beatific Sea. 



FAREWELL. 

Nay, shrink not from that word, ** Farewell.!* 
As if 'twere Friendship's final knell ; 

Such fears may prove but vain : 
So changeful is life's fleeting day, 
Whene'er we sever — Hope may say. 

We part, to meet again ! 

£*en the last parting Earth can know, 
Brings not unutterable woe, 

To souls that heavenward soar ; 
For humble Faith, with stedfast eye, 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts, that here at parting sigh. 

May meet — to part no more ! 



THE END. 
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